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VERLAND MONTHLY is pleased to 

announce a series of articles by Torrey 
Connor on “Mexico—Yesterday and Today.” 
This series will begin in the February issue 
under the following titles: 1. From Castle to 
Casa. 2. History Turns a Page. 3. Mexico 
in Holiday Mood. 4. Daughters of the Re- 
public. 5, Mexico at Work and Play. 6. 
We Travel through Mexico. 

These articles will be profusely illustrated 
by photographs taken by the author, who has 
spent much time in the southern republic, and 
who knows intimately its history, industries, 
scenery, manners and customs, and all that 
pertains to the Mexico of former days and 
of the present. This traveler and author has 
executed commissions for a number of the 
national magazines, including Leslies Weekly, 
and, on account of special work done in 
Mexico, was invited to become a member 
of the Authors’ League of America. Our 
readers may look forward with anticipation 
to a series of articles interesting, instructive 
and authentic. 








Contents of this issue and all back 
issues of Overland may be found in 
“Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture’ at any library in the United States. 
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Herbert Bashford 
(In Memoriam) 


BOUT our hearts the sorrow shadows creep, 
For you are gone. What is to be must be; 
We all are room-mates in eternity 
As time’s unfeeling, ceaseless courses sweep 
We shall in loving, reverent memory keep 
Your lyric heart, to all a legacy 
In deeply nature-souled ‘‘Yosemite.” 
Forgive us if beside your bier we weep. 
Yours was the guerdon of a full spent life 
Of peaceful labors, past the common strife. 
Your mind’s large capital you freely spent 
To leave for us a heritage of grace 

In written thoughts—a work—a monument 

At which we yet may meet you face to face. 

Shall we then say that your departure lends 

A gloom like darkening clouds that gather high, 

Or round your stone-stern hills embracing lie? 

Shall we accuse the power that ever bends 

Both infinite and finite to its ends? 
While we may not its hidden aims defy, 
Nor can the grave the binding knot untie 
Tho kin be few, but all the world our friends. 
You would forbid us even to shed a tear; 
For to your deeper thought death held no fear. 
So, at the final call you did not crouch, 
But bowed, serene of soul. To us it seems 
That you but “wrapped the drapery of your couch 
About you to lie down to pleasant dreams.” 


N. J. HERBY. 
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Literary Magazines of the Western World 


From an cAddress Delivered by Mr. Field at the Second cAnnual Convention 
of the League of Western Wniters, Portland, Oregon, cAugust 11, 1928 


HERE is no other help for the 
modern man of affairs so sure 
as the observation and study of 
our Western World Magazines. We 
can live each day of this twentieth cen- 
tury life as if we were on the eve of a 
great experience and we can make this 
expectation come true. 

During this present year we can anti- 
cipate in what shall be to us a mighty 
happening, a heartening success. We can 
achieve health, be blessed with joy and 
spiritual understanding, and derive from 
our great experience, inspiration and 
ennobling advancement. 

Lincoln said: ‘He builds too low, who 
builds beneath the stars.” And we 
know that the things most pregnant with 
portent, the most dramatic thing in 
our life of creative art is the founding, 
the conduct and the life of a great 
publication. 

Here indeed is silent drama. 

The drama in the crying and wailing 
of a little babe, the insistence to be 
heard—what is it but that which shows 
leadership in school and college for the 
young man or young woman. What is 
it but the commercial, the industrial, or 
perhaps the spiritual dominance of the 
individual, the inspired expressions of the 
editor, the dynamic kingship of the 
writer. 

The poor boy who secures a position 
in a publishing office and rises to the 
editorship of a great magazine is a better 
example of the dramatist than many an 
actor on the stage. 

The crippled and gassed overseas man 
who starts a poetry magazine, almost 
without funds, but with a sublime faith 
in creative art that is a gift from God, is 
a nobler illustration of pure life drama 
than he who builds a skyscaper. I have 


known both—the returned soldier who 
founded a literary magazine, and the 
builder of a tall building, and I say to 


By Ben Field 


you that he who pitted his faltering 
strength, his belief in art, his unwaver- 
ing determination to go over the top in 
art as he did in Flanders Fields of the 
World War, is a bigger and finer man 
than the industrial millionaire. 

Henry the IV, king of England, sup- 
pressed wasters, rhymers and other 
vagabonds, and some people today are 





Many magazines, literary and 
otherwise, have, during the past 
three-quarters of a century, seen the 
light in our Western country. In 
common with publications that 
have been started in other parts of 
the country, most of them have 
fallen by the wayside. Mr. Field 
tells graphically something of the 
life history of these Western peri- 
odicals and shows that few remain. 
One of these, the Overland Month- 
ly, has just celebrated its 60th 
Anniversary. It was established in 
1868, with Bret Harte as editor. 











failing to make literature so eager are 
they to make books. But neither 
ignorant force nor degenerate haste can 
stem the mighty tide of fine magazine 
publication in our Western World. 


The magazine history of the Ameri- 
can West began soon after 1850 in 
California. The Golden Era of San 
Francisco was the first of these maga- 
zines. It dealt much with the mining 
industry, but printed some notable 
articles like James Hutchings’ “The 
Heart of the Sierras” and “The Miner’s 
Ten Commandments.” 

The second venture was Hutchings’ 
California Magazine, which featured 
Yosemite Valley. San Francisco was 


the El Dorado of most of these early 
publications. 

Then came the Pioneer Magazine, 
founded in 1854 by Ferdinand Ewer. It 
was notable for its fine literary quality. 
Edward Pollock, the poet, and Hittell, 
contemporary of Bancroft, both of whom 
afterward became famous as historians, 
made the magazine a leader. 

The San Francisco News Letter, 
founded in 1856, and the mouthpiece of 
Mr. Marriott, its noted editor, has held 
a foremost place among Western pub- 
lications. 


UT it was in that famous Civil War 

year of 1868 that the Overland 
Monthly was founded with Francis 
Bret Harte as the inspiring genius and 
first editor. Almost on its inception it 
attracted the favorable attention of the 
best critics in the east and abroad. Prob- 
ably Bret Harte’s story, “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” had more to do with 
this popularity than any other one thing. 
The Overland has had continuous pub- 
lication and celebrated its Sixtieth Birth- 
day this July of 1928 with an anniver- 
sary number of the first edition. It con- 
tains the classic story of “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp” word for word as it 
appeared just 60 years ago. Bret Harte 
selected a snarling grizzly bear as the 
vignette of Overland’s cover; but his 
friends and advisors thought it insignifi- 
cant and requested him to remove it. 
What did Bret Harte do? With light- 
ning strokes with his pen he made a few 
lines under the bear. If you do not re- 
call what they are, look and see! He 
made a sketch of a small section of trans- 
continental railroad track. And behold, 
the snarling bear stood there in opposi- 
tion to the Overland Locomotive which 
represented and still represents the 
modern, the spirit of advancement. 
More, it stands for drama, the epitome 
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of eternal change. Overland Magazine 
established a characteristic Western Lit- 
erature. Its early issues are invaluable. 
The Argonaut, founded in San Fran- 
cisco in 1876 by Frank M. Pixley and 
associates, has printed many gems of lit- 
erature that have been widely copied. 


In 1881, Harr Wagner, the present 
editor of the Western Journal of Edu- 
cation, revived the Golden Era Maga- 
zine, consolidating with it Vanity Fair 
Magazine. Let me pause to pay a trib- 
ute here. Mr. Wagner and his late 
brilliant wife, Madge Morris Wagner, 
are linked inseparably with the literary 
activities of the West. For many years 
they resided in San Francisco. Some of 
the poems of Madge Morris are known 
about the world—lI refer particularly to 
her, ““The Desert,” “The Liberty Bell,” 
and “Rocking the Baby.” 


I hear her rocking the baby, 
Her room is just next to mine, 

And I fancy I feel the dimpled arms 
That round her neck entwine, 

As she rocks and rocks the baby 
In the room just next to mine. 


Then we have the California Illus- 
trated magazine, the San Franciscan, the 
Wave, Picturesque California by John 
Muir, Sunset Magazine and several 
others. 

Out West of Los Angeles, by Charles 
F. Lummis, editor, was consolidated 
with Overland Monthly, and is so issued 
today. 

And that fine publication, The Pacific 
Monthly Magazine, of the Rose City of 
Portland, later joined its fortunes with 
those of Sunset Magazine of San Fran- 
Cisco. 

A long list of wonderful magazine 
writers challenges our admiration—Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, Ina Donna Cool- 
brith, Joseph T. Goodman, who penned 
as fine a Lincoln poem as we know of; 
Charles Warren Stoddard, John Muir, 
Joaquin Miller, Edward Rowland Sill, 
Edwin Markham, Ambrose Bierce, Ger- 
trude Atherton; John Vance Cheney, 
Kathleen Norris, Wallace Irwin, Jack 
London, Ella Sterling Cummens, Peter 
B. Kyne, David Starr Jordan, George 
Sterling—I would not have the time to 
name them all. 

There is no finer nor nobler institu- 
tion on earth than the magazine of high 
standard. Millions read the magazine; 
few realize its power and significance. 

Mr. Edward Bok, through the 
medium of his Ladies Home Journal, 
revolutionized the architecture of Amer- 
ican homes, thus accomplishing a great 
service for humanity. And this is but 
an illustration of what hundreds of 
magazine editors have done for the 
world. 
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HERE are three great subdivisions 

in magazines—the informative maga- 
zine, the entertaining magazine, and the 
special or trade journal. And these grew 
out of the first crude attempts of Addi- 
son and Steele in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They really created and organized 
the published article in the Spectator 
Magazine of London, England. 

Some 1,600 magazines are published 
in America today. Yet, but about 150 
of them are devoted in whole, or in 
part, to literature. The 1,450 trade 
and professional journals we may dismiss 
as not particularly germane to this Par- 
liament of Letters. But what of the 
150 that are related to literature? A 
strict appraiser would say that most of 
these are valueless. 

And yet—I find a distinct and ap- 
propriate place for the magazine of 
illusion, the story magazine, the maga- 
zine, if you please of Western Stories. 
We are not to be keyed to intense men- 
tal activity all the time, or even most 
of the time. The writer, the creative 
artist, as well as the reader, needs relax- 
ation—-hence the story magazine. Even 
the magazine of detective and Western 
stories has its legitimate place in litera- 
ture. True, I would that the vulgar 
and indecent might be eliminated from 
some of the other magazines. Why 
is it that a few of us feel that we must 
effect the erotic and degenerate when 
there is so very much in life that is sane, 
uplifting, and enjoyable? I will leave 
the answer to that question to Professor 
Glenn Hughes of the University of 
Washington. Professor Hughes has in- 
formed the world, or such portions of it 
as heard him, that the writers of Oregon 
and other states of the west have created 
no good poetry. Perhaps he means these 
states have given the world no poetry 
sufficiently erotic to suit Professor 
Hughes. Or does he mean, for instance, 
that Edwin Markham, born in Oregon 
City, Ore., has written no good poetry? 
Does he mean that Robert Frost, born in 
San Francisco; George Sterling, Mary 
Carolyn Davies, A. M. Stephen of Van- 
couver, and other writers of note are not 
worthy of his favorable consideration ? 


Changes in printing methods and in 
methods of distribution and changes in 
population have affected magazines and 
will affect them in the future. The 
radio is today, exerting its influence as 
the silver screen has done. ‘Television 
must be considered. And were telepathy 
to be practically demonstrated, no man 
can say what vital and tremendous effect 
it would have on magazine publication. 
But as surely as the ego of man knows 
aspiration and inspiration, as surely as 
ambition is the key to advancement, new 
methods in education will vitally affect 
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the magazine of the future. The in- 
decent, the salacious, are to be banished 
to a state of near nothingness and an 
understanding of the mental and spirit- 
ual will be emphasized more and more. 

The most interesting things in the 
world, outside of spiritual understanding, 
are the ways in which human beings con- 
duct themselves. Here is drama! Here 
you can find the key to success in drama, 
short story, poetry, and essay. And in 
a grasp of this lies the consideration 
that determines the place that maga- 
zines occupy in the esteem of the public. 

As to what a magazine can do for a 
city, let me relate a little story. A few 
years ago a successful writer and his 
wife left a large Eastern city and 
journeyed to Portland, Ore., where they 
purchased an automobile and motored as 
far south as San Diego in search of their 
ideal city in which to build their home. 
To make a long story short they built 
a lovely home on Mission Hill in San 
Diego. I said to the author: “What 
were the inducements that made you 
select the Southern city?” He an- 
swered: “One of the inducements was 
the fact that in San Diego a poetry 
magazine was published which told us 
of culture and appreciation of creative 
art.” 

Will you take notice, you bankers and 
industrial leaders, you members of 
Chambers of Commerce, and you. real 
estate agents. How many billions of 
dollars in America do you suppose fol- 
low the beck and call of sentiment and 
creative art? 


S for the magazines that are truly 
great, you can count them on the 
fingers of the hands. It was in the last 
half of the nineteenth century that the 
typical American magazine became ap- 
proximately what it is today—a real part 
of American Literature. And when I 
say American Literature, I mean just 
that—American. However much we 
may love and cherish Mother England, 
we are in fact weaned, weaned na- 
tionally, industrially, financially, and 
artistically. True, we may and we do 
reverse the older and greater art of 
England; but nevertheless America has 
its literature, its music, its grand opera 
and its characteristic genius. The 
mouthpiece of American art and genius 
is the American Magazine. And Amer- 
ica, if you please, extends from northern- 
most Canada to the Panama Canal. 
To the Atlantic Monthly and to 
Harpers Magazine we are indebted for 
our magazine institution. The Book- 
man, the Yale Review, the American 
Mercury, the National Geographic 
Magazine, the Scientific American, are 
(Continued on page 357) ~ 
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HE ambrotype of my great uncle 
McLaughlin fascinated me. The 
word intrigued me too, the more 

when mother explained to me that it 
was from the Greek, meaning an im- 
mortal impression. Such, ever after, it 
was to me. Child, girl and woman I 
loved to look on the face that gazed 
back at me with smiling eyes and tender 
lips, a young face, high-spirited, courage- 
ous, finely ascetic, framed in blond hair 
which hung, as was the fashion then, 
to meet his collar with the 
broad black stock tied 
under his firmly moulded 
chin. 

My mother remembered 
him well, although she 
was but a child when he 
left the States to join the 
great gold rush of '49. 
He was the. flower.of the 
family, she said,.with a 
big, generous heart always 
open to any one in dis- 
tress. No claim was too 
humble for his attention. 

The unbounded West 
swallowed him. He wrote 
home twice. Once from 
Peter Lassen’s ranch at 
Deer Creek, called Ben- 
ton City, the end of the 
famed Lassen Trail. It divided there, 
he wrote, going to the Southern Mines 
at Coloma, the seat of Marshall’s 
discovery in the mill tail at Sutter’s 
New: Helvatia, and to the Northern 
Mines at Reading Springs, a hundred 
miles further up the state, where Pear- 
son B. Reading had made a similar. 
rich strike in the same year. 


The second letter came two years later 
from Reading Springs, or Shasta as it 
had been rechristened. Here, he assured 
my grandmother, was the original Midas 
land. Gold was everywhere, and men 
were daily finding fortunes on the turn 
of a spade. When he made his “lucky 
strike,” he was coming home after them 
all. That was like him, my mother said, 
to want to share his good fortune when 
it came. 


Perhaps it never came. There were 
no more letters. He did not return and 
my grandmother’s eyes grew dim with 
watching. Her last words were a mes- 
sage to him, although it had been 30 
years. I remember hearing her say that 
if she could only have known what fate 
had befallen him, she would not have 
grieved so deeply. 


Undoubtedly that was the fate of 





The Immortal Impression 


By Rose Giles 


thousands who followed the mirage of 
gold in those hectic days, to drop out 
of the world unremarked and unremem- 
bered, save by weary watchers in distant 
homes. Thinking of this afterward, 


when I looked at the portrait, I resolved 
if | ever went West I would seek out 
the mining town; and perhaps I should 
find my great uncle in his green old age 
and deliver to him his mother’s message. 





NLIKELY as it had seemed, a part 

of my fantastic dream came true. 

I stood in the one long street of Shasta 

and looked about me. My hopes and 

expectations dropped to nothing, ap- 
peared ridiculous. 

The lovely, curving road over which 
I had come through green hills, had 
dropped me into this bowl ringed ’round 
by. pine-spired steeps; it went on over 
the mountain rim and lost itself in the 
turquoise sky. 

On each side of me were ruins— 
crumbling brick walls with rusty iron 
doors sagging on twisted hinges. Grass 
grew in the dim interiors; and wild 
things made their holes. A white bull 
stood silent and motionless, like a plaster 
statue on the green common; and the 
bright spring sunshine fell golden on the 
dead city. 

Driving my car off the highway, I got 
out, thrilling as I stood on the historic 
soil where uncounted feet had trod, 
leaving no track. The terraced hill- 
sides which rose steeply to the left had 
once been worn by the eager feet of men 
with red-blooded hopes and fears, loves 
and hates. Time had swept away all 
trace, and webbed the green slopes with 
rabbit trails. 
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Taking the nearest path that led me 
through the open portal of a standing 
wall, I followed up to the heights, and 
for an hour I wandered through deserted 
gardens, terraced with native rock and 
sweet with the breath of castillian roses, 
shadowed by tall trees and choked with 
wild grasses. I peered into empty rooms 
and clambered over crumbling walls, dis- 
turbing the ant’s industry and startling 
the lizards from their sunny perch. I 
descended into dark chambers whose iron 
walls could have been 
nothing else than the walls 
of a bastile. The doors 
with huge bolts gaped to 
let me in. Mutely, their 
impotent strength struck 
chill to the deepest nerve- 
cell of my being. What 
sort of men had been im- 
prisoned there? Haggard 
eyes seemed to peer from 
the dim corners, hoarse 
whispers slid about the 
impervious walls. A clat- 
tering noise over the iron 
roof sent me in a panic out 
into the sunshine again, 
where two squirrels played 
tag over the fallen bricks, 
The plaster bull moved 
slowly past a wall, with a 
low mourning as of an uneasy lemur. 
Truly it was as the guide book had 
said, a ghost city. 

Enough of ruin and decay! I left 
them, and made way to a squat building 
jutting out of the hillside into the street, 
which I rightly surmised carried'a small 
store ‘of’'merchandise and _ the.‘ ever- 
necessary gas and oil for the motorist. 
It was more than this, however, as the 
smiling proprietor soon convinced. me. 


“No, Shasta was not all ruins, nor was 
it quite off the map,” he assured me, 
indicating several neat dwelling houses 
and one or two solid brick structures. 
But it was true—Shasta was long past 
her prime, though she had been a 
bustling city of 10,000 inhabitants. 


“It’s hard to believe it now,” he said; 
“but these streets used to be crowded 
with freight wagons drawn by as many 
as 16 yoke of oxen to the wagon. There 
were packed donkeys; miners, white, 
yellow and black. My mother says it 
was impossible for a woman to cross the 
street alone. She was a girl here in early 
day.” 

I nodded. Obviously the man was too 
young for such recollections. 

“Those were great days, lady. If 
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you’re interested, come and see my 
pioneer relics.” 

I was interested, and I liked to hear 
the man talk. He had been born here, 
and the spirit of the place had soaked 
into his very blood and bones. I said: 
“T’ve been walking through the ruins.” 

“TI saw you. They say the old build- 
ings are haunted. Did you see any 
bogies ?”’ 

I humored his smiling assertion. 
“None directly accosted me, though I 
felt presences all about me. I’m sure 
they are there.” 

“Well, I think they are friendly 
ghosts, or at most just lonesome,” he 
reassured me. “Are you a Californian? 
Did your folks come here in early day?” 

“In a way.” I told him of my uncle 
and what had brought me here. 

“McLaughlin?” He shook his head 
regretfully. It was plain he wished, 
with the large kindness of the West, to 
help me; but the clue was too slight. 
I said. I felt that it was. Yet my uncle 
McLaughlin had walked these streets— 

“Tt’s rather a futile quest, I’m afraid,” 
that I knew. 

“Like hunting a needle in a haystack, 
lady. So many years, and so many 
people. Yet—Wait!” 

He turned back to his modest museum, 
took down a big leather-backed ledger 
and turned the leaves. “It goes over a 
period of years,” he said. 

I looked over his shoulder as he 
thumbed the pages, scanning intently the 
dimly traced entries from ’52 to ’58. 
There was no McLaughlin. Yet at the 
very end, a newspaper clipping fluttered 
out—evidently something copied from a 
former print. 

My host’s face lighted as he read 
where one Kid Shannon from the Argen- 
tine, following an old grudge, had found 
one McLaughlin in Shasta and stabbed 
him in the back; the bare fact. 

“That is all?” I asked. 

“That’s all, lady. I never heard of 
it before.” 

“No Christian name?” 

He handed me the clipping. “You 
might look in the graveyard, lady. It’s 
there almost to the top of the hill, to 
the right. I’m sorry I can’t help you 
more.” 


HANKING him, I took the road 
leading to the turquoise sky. At the 
crest of the first low hill I found the 
enclosure and passed in over the tangled 
grasses. Here, too, were ruin and decay, 
brightened by the wings of golden but- 
terflies hovering above buttercups and 
wild hyacinths; and silence, broken by 
the swift flight of birds. 
It was the familiar country grave- 
yard. The same retrogression to nature, 
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the quiet, the repose, the ineffable peace 
of those who lay there listening to the 
tread of the quiet foot, reading with 
supernatural power the thoughts that 
floated vaporously through the living 
mind. Almost I could see them patient, 
still. If, unknowingly, I looked into my 
uncle McLaughlin’s grave I felt sure 
that he would salute me. Yet as I 
wandered, searching, reading the letters 
worked in stone where wind and rain 
had not chiseled them away, not one of 
the sleepers lifted a hand and proclaimed 
himself McLaughlin. 

Unwilling to go, for the spot held me 
with a mesmeric spell, I sat on a green 
slope and looked down over the hill-girt 
valley. The ghost town slept. tranquilly 
in the April sun. Above her was lifted 
the pine-spired canyon rim; the gray rib- 
bon of the road ran between the ruined 
walls; the white specter of the bull 
haunted the common. 

Already the blue shades of evening 
were creeping into the ravines between 
the hills, whose edges were blurring with 
pearly mists from above. The hot sun 
beat drowsily on my head. The sweet, 
dreamy scent of wilting grasses rose like 
an incense. 


SWEAR I did not sleep, for I heard 

distinctly the sound of galloping hoofs 
beating down the hill—muffled hoofs 
thudding softly as along a bridle path— 
and the ring of an iron shoe against a 
rock. I could not see the rider clearly 
for he rode hard and fast, speeding down 
the steep like a Paul Revere into the 
mist that rolled in and obscured him. 

Wondering, I rose. The valley filled 


with fog. The town was below me, 
blotted out. I drew my hand across 
my eyes. Slowly the fog dispersed, 


wafting away in long white shreds, leav- 
ing behind it in that pine-girt canyon 
a city of houses and tents, with thronged 
streets where men and beasts jostled one 
another. 

Through them my rider went like a 
whirlwind, reining his sweating horse 
before a rude building. Rough men 
crowded about him. Almost it seemed 
they pulled him from his saddle and 
drew him on, inside the door. He 
brought news of serious import. I 
could hear their curses, the talk of “red- 
skins,” could see them lay hands on their 
armed belts. 

I followed after with feet that seemed 
to fly through space. In a strange room 
they gathered around a bar—drinking, 
rough, bearded men; yet I did not feel 
afraid. From a corner I watched the 
gallant figure of my rider. As he raised 
his glass, the light fell on his beautiful, 
ascetic face. 

My heart leaped up, and stood still, 
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the face in the ambrotype. My uncle 
McLaughlin! Thrilled, I called aloud 
to him but he did not notice me. No one 
heard me. A man pushed through the 
swinging door, paused, set his back to the 
wall and surveyed the room with burning, 
hostile eyes. He was slender and lithe; 
and like a play actor, he wore a fantastic 
velvet jerkin with a collar of lace, and a 
scarlet sash about his slim waist. 

He meant evil. I knew it. I cried 
out, but they went on talking and drink- 
ing. My uncle McLaughlin placed his 
empty glass on the bar and stepped back, 
smiling. Like a swift, wild panther the 
man leaped on him, thrusting a lean, 
dark face into his. 

“Kid Shannon’s found you!” 

Swift as the words, keen as light, a 
glint of steel rose and fell, plunged deep 
into McLaughlin’s side. 

The smile set. He _ staggered, 
snatched at his belt and crumpled to the 
floor. A red stream gushed along the 
boards and trickled into a crack. 

The stranger leaped to the door, but 
pausing there, he lifted his hand in 
insolent salute. 

‘Adios, senors!” 

Was it his arrogant voice or my 
shriek that startled the dazed room to 
action? They were fifty to one. I 
could see only a struggling mass of 
desperate men—until I saw him again, 
standing straight and scornful among 
his captors, with steel gyves on his 
wrists, his coal-dark eyes like flame. 

An old man danced up and down, 
snapping his bony claws, gibbering: 
“There’s Hangman’s tree where Higgins 
hung. Gawd! I ’member how he 
kicked. A hard dier, Higgins——” 

A rough hand clapped over his drool- 
ing mouth as a woman entered through 
an opposite door, and stood there in 
tranquil beauty, her long, rosy draperies 
undulating in the current of air. She 
had not spoken. She had not yet seen. 

The captured man saw her. His pride 
fell from him like a cloak. He held out 
his manacled hands toward her with a 
tortured cry of “You! You!” The cry 
seemed to echo to the hills. 

In a flash she saw it all: The prone 
body, the creeping tide, his convulsed 
face and fettered hands with a stain of 
blood on his palm. 

With a scream of mad laughter she 
flung up her white arms, retreated 
through the door and closed it after her, 
leaving behind her blank walls echoing 
with terrible mirth that broke into vio- 
lent angles of sound and color and light 
and shadow, iike a Cubist’s dream. It 
wrapped me ’round and smothered me. 
I fought the terror of it—long. From 
its chaos at last I emerged—alone. 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Some Western Portrait Sculpture I Have Known 


always harbored something of 
an aversion to portrait sculpture, 
anyway a lack of response. For many, a 
portrait bust savors of death and 
mausoleum marbles. Of course ardent 
citizens like to immortalize their leading 
men in huge, bigger-than-life busts, 
which incidentally add dignity to public 
buildings and parks. Still, only the dead 
are customarily cast in bronze. As for 
portrait busts of people very much alive, 
gracing private homes, that’s quite an- 
other story. It makes some shudder. 
I can remember a family servant we 
once had—it was in the days when there 
were family servants—and she always 
shied away from a bronze head of my 
little sister Edie, a youngster always 
in boisterous evidence. “If I was you,” 
she would say confidentially, time and 
again to my mother, in the hopes, I sup- 
pose, of warding off sudden death or 
disaster, “I wouldn’t have that there 
thing around. It looks too much like 
Edie.” It made her think of Edie as 
dead. The perfect likeness made it un- 
canny for her, decidedly, unforgivably 
so. However, public prejudice is enjoy- 
ing a healthy change. People with no 
trained eye for art are beginning to 
realize what a wonderful thing a 
portrait bust may mean to them if rightly 
conceived and executed. As a result, 
more and more sculptors are turning to 
portrait sculpture on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Here on the coast we find a new 
sculptor devoting himself to portraiture, 
Austin James of Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
whose work, both in the round and in 
relief, shows him particularly equipped 
for this branch of sculpture. He took 
his training at the California School of 
Fine Arts, San Francisco, worked with 
the well-known California sculptor, Jo 
Mora, at Pebble Beach, and exhibited 
last winter for the first time in Pasa- 
dena, where he has a winter studio. 

That he is an admirer of the tran- 
quilly classic is evident from the decora- 
tive simplicity and reticence of his work, 
its serene rhythm of line. A feeling for 
design pervades everything he touches. 
There is an occasional hint of something 
Florentine. Yet he is modern in liking 
to experiment. His is the modelling 


T HE general public, so-called, has 


of sensitive, mobile fingers backed by a 
calm, virile hand—obviously a man’s 
tooling. He carves with masculine di- 
rectness and integrity of conception and 
workmanship. His way is meticulously, 
infinitely careful, yet broad and flexible. 
Outlines are 


revealingly subtle, a 





By J. M. Holloway 


pleasure to the discerning eye. Without 
being in the least anatomical, his 
portraits give a reassuring truthful sense 
of some construction—not merely of flesh 





Ernest de Koven Leffingwell 
Arctic Explorer and Scientist 


By Austin JAMES 


that happily resembles. From the way 
a neck sits in the shoulders of his portrait 
busts, he forcibly suggests the stance of 
the whole body. He has a quick, dis- 
criminating emphasis for the uniquely 
characteristics feature, its casual droop, 
or assymetry. As likenesses, his portraits 
are sure and unequivocal. Even rela- 
tives find no flaws and this is saying 
much as these well-meaning ones often 
think they see more clearly than the 
sculptor. 


Of course some relatives are excep- 
tional. James recently completed a 
portrait head of Ernest de Koven Lef- 
fingwell, the arctic explorer and scientist. 
Mr. Leffingwell’s father, the distin- 
guished Episcopal clergyman, Dr. C. W. 
Leffingwell, so long head of St. Mary’s 
School, Knoxville, Ill., came to pass 
judgment on the head. And Dr. Lef- 
fingwell had a trained eye for such judg- 





ing as his own portrait had been done by 
Taft, the Chicago sculptor. After all 
kinds of scrutiny from near and far, Dr. 
Leffingwell announced enthusiastically 
that he had absolutely no criticism to 
make, so right was his son’s portrait in 
every way. And all the 10 relatives 
who had accompanied him on the tour 
of inspection agreed with him. Re- 
markable! But with each new portrait 
advances another group of critical, in- 
terested relatives. James, now model- 
ing at Carmel the head of the Honor- 
able Thomas Taylor, Jr., judge of the 
Chicago Appellate Court, has soon to 
face another jury of verdict-giving rela- 
tives. 


In one way relatives should be the first 
to be satisfied. The sculptor’s primary 
duty is to present you as the man in the 
street is accustomed to seeing you in the 
office, on the links, presiding over the 
family meal, compass, gavel or fishline 
in hand. Now all this more or less 
necessary background, the novelist, short 
story writer, or playwright, rings in as 
antecedent material. He has every op- 
portunity for doing so. The portrait 
painter may insinuate it deftly as set- 
ting, by means of color combinations, 
tricks of lighting, posture, emphasis, and 
employment of hands. But the sculptor 
is distinctly handicapped. He has to do 
it all by light and shade playing hop 
scotch over planes forming the small 
area of the human face. What is more, 
after he has successfully evolved the 
every-day you, he cannot stop. He has 
yet to cope with that other very im- 
portant part of you, the universal self, 
the alter ego, or whatever the popular 
term of the hour is for that eternal racial 
soul of us. 


Was it Huneker quoting Maurice 
Barres who said: “For an accomplished 
spirit there is but one dialogue, that 
between our two egos—the momentary 
ego that we are, the ideal ego towards 
which we strive? It is something of 
this the sculptor must suggest; he has 
two egos on, or rather in, his hands. 
He must make your other, predeter- 
mining self, as unmistakable as your 
humdrum, daily self which is so well- 
known, perhaps too well known to your 
neighbor. Otherwise he succeeds only 
in getting a mere photographic likeness 
or else an ideal head which only faintly 
and provocatively resembles the person 
people know. 


After he has inveigled you to turn 
the pockets of yourself inside out he 
takes account of all the minutiae thus 
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exposed—every scrap of golf or bridge 
score, every little screw eye, pencil stub, 
empty cartridge, hose washer, radio nut 
or what not. But he cannot build with 
these alone. He has now to grasp the 
major difficulty of laying hands on the 
you beyond you, not only suggesting the 
you that you are, but the you that you 
might have been and still yet may be- 
come. A gigantic feat of understanding 
really, this trapping of that fourth 
dimensional self. 

However, he cannot hope to do this 
until the lifeless, fat or lean clay, that 
he so recently slung onto his armature 
with a carelessness that is not careless- 
ness, has begun to breathe from every 
pore. He must give the undeniable as- 
surance of life from every observable 
angle else his portrait will be a mean- 
ingless grotesque. It’s a three dimen- 
sional problem before it can aspire to 
being a fourth dimensional one. 


It has always seemed to me in watch- 
ing modeling that clay comes to life 
at a precise detectable moment. Sud- 
denly not gradually something happens 
to the clay. A crisis comes after which 
nothing is the same with the clay as a 
moment previously. A sculptor once 
told me in this connection about a negro 
garbage man who took the most naive 
delight in his modeling—the “statuary” 
as he called it. One day when a portrait 
in clay had rounded the corner I speak 
of, to flesh and blood, the negro came 
into the studio, rather fragrantly (al- 
though it was called “Table Refuse” on 
his vehicle). Reverently he doffed his 
hole-perforated shapeless hat. Then sud- 
denly he began to circle excitedly, bar- 
barically around the clay head. It was 
like the palpitating excitement of a puppy 
circling around something he suddenly 


discovers to be alive instead of the piece 
of bark he had mistaken it for—in fact, 
a beetle trying to scuttle to safety. The 
puppy is enormously stimulated by its 
unsuspected livingness. So with the 


negro, the immediate impression of life 
residing in the clay almost terrified his 
primitive imagination. 


“Why! You 





Child’s Head 


done made a man!” And the sculptor 
felt it quite rightly a tribute. 

Beside this feeling of life, a portrait 
head must tell us right away everything 
there is to know as to race, class, era 
of development as well as give us a peep 
at the “motive behind the given motive” 
of a life. The type of personality must 
be as self-evident as that a fawn’s head 
is obviously a fawn’s head even if it is 
not labelled “Head of a Satyr.”” We 
must know instantly whether it is 
peasant, patrician, pauper or provincial. 
We must be told whether it is a case of 
strength or weakness, intolerance or 





Original Design, Over Mantel in Pasadena 
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benevolence, secretiveness or expansive- 
ness, resignation or belligerence, success 
or failure. 


Now if there is one thing that gallery 
trotters do pause to gaze at, if they have 
any time left from staring at microscopic 
writing or drawings in tiny frames on 
gallery walls, decaying fans in glass 
cases or coin collections, it is portrait 
busts of successful power-girded men in 
bronze, preferably the self-made variety 
who began bravely as newsboys. Push, 
ambition, “possession, dominance, assur- 
ance,” to mention the three goal posts 
towards which all men strive, according 
to H. G. Welles, have a certain com- 
pulsion even in a portrait. People like 
to stop and warm their hands at the 
glow radiating from such glamorous 
busts. Perhaps they like to scan the self- 
assured worldly features for traces of 
the mechanism by which so much was 
accomplished—possibly in order to learn 
how to hold their own faces in the 
semblance of success as a first step. To 
them it’s like a correspondence course on 
how to become famous, a course that 
develops personality as you read and 
advises the closest inspection of the faces 
of the great. But portrait heads where 
mispent, thwarted intentions look wist- 
fully out at you are passed by, quizzical 
faces over which failure has drawn a 
deadening, mocking hand, faces of 
dreamers that mask lives split by ‘a 
division of interests, backslidings, way- 
wardness. ‘These to the observant so 
often yield a paradoxical feeling of more 
treasurable success in their very failure. 
It is something the way that a big 
truncated redwood tree topped either 
through storm, lightning or weakness 
from resident disease can give the impres- 
sion of greater stature and dignity than 
had it grown successfully to its normal 
height, like its commonplace flourishing 
brother tree. 


But to return to the duties of a 
portrait bust, one glance must give you 
the key to the prime dominating emotion 
dominating that life, the particular emo- 
tion or conflict of emotions on which all 
decision and action habitually pivot. We 
must know whether a man is one who 
gives or one who takes, whether he is a 
yes or a no sayer; jealous, crafty, noble, 
abstemious or pleasure loving. It should 
not need a dress suit with fluted shirt 
and formal collar to inform us a man 
is a reveller, an after dinner speaker, a 
lover of opulence. The features must 
inform us of all this as with the old 
Roman sculptured heads. The Roman 
sculptors used the plain folds of the toga 
alike as drapery for the weak-willed 
excess indulging roué and the simple man 


(Continued on page 357) 
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Authorship and Creative Literature 
Contact Points With Critic, Journalist, Editor, Publisher 


Appress BeFrore LEAGUE OF WESTERN Writers, Aucust 10, 1928 


URS is a mechanical age. The 

commercial spirit seems to be 

everywhere and to pervade every- 
thing. The faces of our people are set 
toward the vision of the almighty dollar. 
Science, mechanics, industrial develop- 
ment, commercial greatness far outstrip 
social progress, education, literary values 
and those qualities commonly character- 
ized as cultural and humanitarian. 
How can I profit is a question 
asked more frequently than how 
can I serve? National ideals, so 
much to the fore during the peri- 
od of the Great War, seem to be 
suffering a relapse. 

In the realm of letters, there 
is manifest a feeling of decided un- 
rest. According to one contem- 
poraneous writer, what he speaks 
of as “jingo” embodies the national 
spirit today. Claim is made by some 
that our modern writers are in- 
dulging in literary “jazz.” Our 
present day literature is, so say 
critics, far below the standard 
of a half century ago and mani- 
festly inferior to that of a time 
comparing roughly with the colo- 
nization of our own country. Nor 
do we begin, they contend, to meas- 
ure up in letters to the “glory that 
was Greece” in this regard. 

Where, say our critics, have we to- 
day the poets to compare with Virgil 
or Homer or Dante; with Chaucer or 
Shakespeare or Shelley; with Milton or 
Goethe or Schiller; with Keats or 
Browning or Longfellow? 

Where today are the novelists and 
producers of fiction to measure up to 
Victor Hugo or Scott or Dumas or 
Dickens or Cooper or Poe or George 
Eliot or Hawthorne? 

Where are essayists in this first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century the equal 
of Bacon or Carlyle or Lamb or Ruskin 
or Irving or Emerson? 

Where can we point to short story 
writers and portrayers of character as 
versatile as Stevenson or Mark Twain 
or Bret Harte? 

Where are such delineators of nature 
and descriptive writing as Thoreau or 
John Burroughs or Muir or Clarence 
King? 

Where as historians have we the like 
of Gibbon or Guizot or Macaulay or 
Thackeray or Prescott or Motley or 
Bancroft ? 





mands. 


By Arthur H. Chamberlain 


And where today are those masters of 
philosophy and social politics who can 
cross swords with Aristotle or Plato or 
Spencer or John Fiske? 


In a word, is it true that we today 
have no stars in the realm of letters, 


The writers and publishers of this 
country have a duty to perform. They 
have thrust upon them a responsibility. 
It is not enough to say that the news- 
papers and periodicals and books of the 
day are giving the public what it de- 
This is only a half truth. 
Popular opinion does not spring from 
the mass. It finds its beginning in the 
leaders and flows outward to the group, 
and spreads to the mass. Public opinion 
and taste may be-shaped and molded in 
no small degree by those who today are 
the writers and publishers. 


the magnitude of those of former times. 

Passing for a moment a reply to these 
criticisms, it may be said in truth that 
today, whether in the realm of letters 
or elsewhere, quantity rather than 
quality all too often plays a ruling part. 
Our modern life is extremely complex. 
There are stratifications and cross cur- 
rents unknown in times past. This is 
an age of specialization to be sure. It 
is at the same time an age of universal 
education. In former times, with the 
system of apprenticeship in force, and 
under a plan whereby the mantle of the 
father fell upon the elder son, it was 
easy to follow the beaten path. The 
son of the artisan became the artisan. 
The son of the shop-keeper followed in 
the footsteps of the father. The clerk, 
the literary man, the merchant, the 
farmer, the musician, the lawyer, the 
cleric—each was, on the law of averages, 
descended from a similar line. 

Today all is different. Activities are 
diversified. It is the prerogative of every 
citizen to “make a try” at anything his 
ambition or tendencies or abilities may 
suggest. All of this results in raising 





the general level, both of intelligence 
and of aggregate output. At the same 
time it tends to obscure the mountain 
peaks. With our tremendous gains in 
population it gives us a much larger 
number of persons than ever before who 
are able to make an appreciable contribu- 
tion in their respective fields. And this, 
by the same law, tends toward a com- 
parative reduction of those emi- 
nent leaders so noticeable in times 
past. Indeed, in the earlier day, 
it was only the leaders who were 
heard from. The others suffered 
in silence. 
F this principle holds in Amer- 
ican life generally, it is es- 
pecially noticeable in the field of 
letters. During these past few 
decades the schools have placed 
great stress on English and liter- 
ary studies in all phases—compo- 
sition, theme writing, essays, and 
even short story and verse, to say 
nothing of general descriptive 
writing. This, of itself, has given 
impetus to writing and has started 
many a novice on the road to a 
literary career. Sir Gilbert Parker 
has criticized severely the work 
done in the schools. He says, “A 
sort of Mandarin learning tends 
to settle on literature. Pupils accum- 
ulate a worthless store of small facts 
and illusions with nothing of value for 
their trouble. Worse still, they settle 
the exact relationship of every writer to 
every other writer, his indebtedness to 
every influence and exactly what the 
student ought to think of him.” There 
is, unfortunately, much of truth in Gil- 
bert Parker’s criticisms, so far as the 
less progressive schools are concerned. 
However, what he says would more 
aptly be applied to the schools of some 
decades past. Most of our educational 
institutions have gone a long way to- 
ward modernizing literary studies. 
There are today many diversified fields 
lending themselves to the writer’s art. 
And what with the number of news- 
papers—daily and weekly ; the magazines 
and periodicals of general circulation, 
and the multitude of publications of 
special or class nature, there is increas- 
ing demand or at least incentive for men 
and women to write, write, write. 
The newspaper is read by practically 
our entire population. The aggregate 
circulation of daily papers in the United 
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States is upward of 32,700,000 copies 
every 24 hours. There are of Sunday 
editions 20,000,000 copies more every 
Sunday. Adding to these all periodicals 
—daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly and 
at other stated intervals, there are 
printed and circulated in this country 
15,475,145,102 copies a year or about 
141 copies for every man, woman and 
child within our borders. The develop- 
ment of libraries, public and private, has 
had a tremendous effect on increasing the 
reading habit. It may more truly be 
said today than ever before, “Of making 
many books there is no end.” 


All of this seems to indicate a decided 
trend upward. It is a healthy sign when 
the people generally read and when men 
and women in ever increasing numbers 
are earning their living by the pen, or, 
through the art of writing, are making 
their contributions to the literature of 
the day. To those, however, who make 
journalism or authorship a vocation, and 
particularly to those who are charged 
with duties of the critic, editor or pub- 
lisher, there comes sometimes a spirit 
of pessimism or depression at the mass 
of mediocre material turned out. The 
prayer is for less copy and better stuff. 


Many seek to enter the field of litera- 
ture or journalism because they enjoy 
writing. ‘They begin it as an avocation. 
Did they continue it as an avocation all 
would be well. Some believe that writ- 
ing offers an easy and delightful channel 
through which to earn a living. Others 
are obsessed with the idea that they have 
something for which the reading public 
is hungry. They feel the urge to write. 
Others again must see their names in 
print. They hunger for publicity. The 
world loses many an excellent mechanic, 
that there may be added one more to the 
already too large army of those who 
have nothing to say with the pen and 
who are saying it with all the faith and 
fervor of adolescent youth. 


HE adjustment of human material 

so that each individual finds the par- 
ticular niche for which he is fitted is 
indeed an exact science. And as yet, the 
problem is not fully solved. During 
the war period and following, we talked 
literally with hundreds of young 
soldiers, men and officers, of our over- 
seas forces in France and Germany. 
It was pathetic, the number who felt 
they were misplaced and who desired 
on return to America to take up some 
occupation, trade, profession or calling 
other than the one they had been 
following. It is the same everywhere in 
civil life. Many of those who now 
make a living merely, could no doubt, 
if in some other field gain real success. 
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More often the discontented one would 
be tremendously disappointed in the new 
field should he change his vocation. The 
grass is greener in the pasture of the 
other fellow. In any event, it is the 
permanent satisfactions in life that count. 
One should take enjoyment in his work. 
Success must be measured in terms of 
service. 





“We live in deeds, not years; 
in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 


There came recently under our ob- 
servation a young man serving in the 
business department of an organization. 
Apparently he was using the business 
side as a stepping stone only; he ap- 
peared unhappy in his work and talked 
constantly to his associates of his desire 
to write. The young man told me that 
in high school ;and college he had spe- 
cialized in English and literary lines 
and had done work on the college paper. 
He had an overwhelming desire to write. 
Had he written anything? Oh yes, he 
had written a great deal; but as yet 
had published nothing; thought best not 
to make undue haste to publish. (And 
he was all of 20 years of age.) What 
particular kind of writing did he in- 
dulge in? Short stories involving dis- 
cussions of such simple themes as an 
analysis of Plato’s philosophy of life and 
kindred subjects. And the length of 
these “short stories’? They seldom 
exceeded 20,000 words in length. 


The case was well nigh hopeless. He 
couldn’t write. How could he? Plato 
was entirely beyond him. And he had 
no conceptions of the elements involved 
in the short story. He, of course, needed 
background and experience and training 
and criticism to determine what particu- 
lar direction, if any, his future activi- 
ties in writing should take. And so it 
goes. Scores of manuscripts reach our 
desk during a given month. There are 
poems, short stories, novels, serials, 
biographical sketches, features of all 
kinds. These must be given attention. 
Many a verse or sketch, crude and 
unshapen, shows in embryo the artistic 
touch. The writer is an author in the 
making. Unfortunate indeed, if con- 
fidence cannot be given such person. 
Kindly and timely suggestion and 
criticism may start upon the right road 
a future literary light. 

Too often, however, the product that 
should receive severe criticism and en- 
tire reshaping, is, if submitted to a 
friend, given only compliment and ap- 
proval. This is the most deubtful kind 
of friendship. A worthless, weak or 
inadequate production should not be 
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allowed to pass as one of literary merit. 
Where such is the case a great injustice 
is done the author, and the public will 
later be imposed upon. 


There is a common fallacy abroad 
that most writers are born; that they 
come by the gift of letters naturally. 
Others again assume that any one can 
learn to write. They believe that les- 
sons in English literature will cultivate 
good taste; that careful study of the 
major poets will lead to ability in verse 
making; that a course in short story 
writing is the thing needful to develop 
facility in this line; that out of schools 
of Journalism emerge great editors. Of 
course many men and women possess 
inherited traits and abilities that later 
show themselves in excellent literature. 
And it is a fact beyond dispute that 
selected curricula and courses of study 
and classes taught by specialists on lit- 
erary appreciation, have great value as 
training. These are all good and need- 
ful. More than all else, however, we 
learn to write by writing. Long experi- 
ence and continuous practice, these with 
application and persistence, constant 
criticism and weighing of values, will 
result in style and quality and charm. 


HE realm of poetry seems to offer 

a particularly fertile field for many 
young enthusiasts whose ability, to say 
the least, lies elsewhere. Not content 
with prose or with simple descriptive 
verse, or the short sonnet or lyric, the 
ambitious writer launches forth to pro- 
duce a ballad covering pages. It some- 
times happens that such an author is 
capable of producing a real gem of a 
few lines. Others, to be sure, find they 
express themselves best through the 
musical meter of the poem of consider- 
able length. Of all forms of writing, 
poetry is, in some measure, the most dif- 
ficult to execute successfully. One 
should not force himself to produce 
verse. If it comes with great effort it 
will not be poetry. The first draft may, 
of course, be refined and polished and 
enriched in many subsequent writings. 
It is said of Gray that eight years were 
required to produce the final draft of 
the Elegy. But most good poetry is not 
written on contract. It is based on the 
call of a great cause; it is brought forth 
as an answer to some inward urge; it is 
a challenge to be met, or an acknowl- 
edgment of some phenomenon of nature. 


Another phase of writing dreadfully 
abused is the short story. Most of the 
short stories are in fact long stories. 
You have, no doubt, had on occasion 
the experience of being asked to make 
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Herbert Bashford, Poet 


the sweet, elusive, deep-toned 
mysteries of Nature. He is now 
a part of the mysteries of life. The 
vast forests, the boundless seas, the ma- 
jestic mountains, were a kin to his hours 
of solitude and silence and to his finest 
expression in ““Wolves of the Sea,” “Yo- 
semite” and “The Forest Ranger.” It 
has not been many days since we stood 
beside him at his beautiful home in the 
Piedmont hills and watched the sun go 
down through the Golden Gate. 
In his piercing and beautiful eyes was 
again the creative spirit that compelled 
him to write 


Ht: vee BASHFORD loved 


“Like some huge bird that sinks to rest 
The sun goes down—a weary thing— 
And o’er the waters placid breast 

It laps a scarlet outstretched wing,’ 


“Oh, wonderful woods of the West!” 
he expresses himself, as neighbor to the 
whole out-of-doors, and he truly found 
ecstasy in his life in the expression of 


“What keen, sweet raptures must have 


thrilled 
The heart of Nature when she heard 
The first glad lyric of a bird 
When the impassioned music spilled 
From out the deeps of dawn at me, 
*Twas then God fashioned ecstasy.’ 


He had a poem for every mood of 
Nature and his kinship with the ele- 
mental majesty of the oceans and the 
mountains was more than blood rela- 
tionship. 

In the spirit of “The Wolves of the 
Sea” was his spirit. In melody he ex- 
emplifies that fellowship with Nature 
that was such an intimate part of his 


life. He attained the highest poetic 
expression in “Yosemite.” I quote but 
two verses: 


“Born of the heights where rhyming brooks 
rejoice, 

A wild stream, wilder far than wintry seas, 

Shakes loose the epic thunder of his voice 

And hurls it down the Centuries. 

“Deep with the perfect peace the dark 
enfolds— 

That holy hush no prowling night wind 
mars, 

One little valley lake, enraptured holds 

Unwearied all its weight of stars.’ 


His poems have been published in a 
volume entitled “At the Shrine of Song” 
and a booklet, “Yosemite.” He had 
completed, but a short time before his 
death, a complete manuscript of all of 
his poems for publication. His first 


volume was called “Songs From Puget 
Sound.” Edmond Clarence Stedman, in 
his American Anthology, included a 
number of his poems as typical of the 


By Harr Wagner 
Editor Western Journal of Education 


highest type of Western literature. His 
last poem appeared in the Sunset Maga- 
zine for September, 1928. His prose 
work was of unusual merit. His most 
noted contribution was a careful survey 
of California literature for “The At- 
lantic Monthly.” He contributed signed 
articles and editorials for the Saturday 
Evening Post, Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Western 
Journal of Education and many others. 
He was for thirteen years, from 1909 
to 1922, book review editor for the 
Evening Bulletin, San Francisco. 


His dramatic work consisted of “Run- 
ning for Governor,” “Heritage of the 
Red,” “The Defiance of Dora,” “The 
Woman He Married,” produced by 
Virginia Harned, “The Voice Within,” 
“Taken In,” “A Light in the Dark.” 
The latter play opened the Bishop The- 
atre, Oakland, California, now the Ful- 
ton Theatre. All of his plays have 
been produced and a number of them 
were produced many times by stock com- 
panies throughout the country. 

His permanent and perhaps greatest 
literary achievement was “A Man Un- 
afraid,” the story of John Charles Fre- 
mont, written in conjunction with Harr 
Wagner. This book, written from a 
new viewpoint of the life and work of 
Fremont, is not only in literary style, 
but historical placement, a book of more 
than ordinary value. The last book, 
which is just off the press, is among 
the best sellers of California books. It 
is called “Stories of Western Pioneers.” 


‘Other prose volumes are “Northwest 


Nature Stories” and “The Tenting of 
the Tillicums.” 


His work on the lecture platform was 
unique and interesting. He had a win- 
ning personality. His voice was melo- 
dious and whether he was talking on 
“The Lock-Step in Education,” “The 
Literature of the Drama,” or reading 
“Back to Petelumy” or “Boland’s Boy,” 
he held his audience enraptured. 

The teachers of California and the 
Northwest will always remember his 
quaint and fascinating, humorous style. 

He began his career as public libra- 
rian of the city of Tacoma and as state 
librarian of Washington, but he pre- 
ferred to live the life of a poet to that 
of a routine, professional career. 

He was born in Sioux City, Iowa, 
March 4th, 1871, the son of Frank 
Walker and Alice (Beals) Bashford. 





Educated in public and private schools. 
Married Kinnie, daughter of Senator J. 
A. Cole of Tacoma, Washington, in 
1891. His daughter, Alice Mary Blote, 
and his widow live in Piedmont, above 
Oakland. 

Herbert Bashford numbered among 
his intimate friends Joaquin Miller, Ina 
Coolbrith, Madge Morris, George Ster- 
ling, Edwin Markham, George Whar- 
ton James, Bailey Millard, John G. 
Jury, Thomas Nunan, Jack London, 
Ella Sterling Mighels, Harry Noyes 
Pratt, James D. Phelan and many 
others. 

He represented in life and work the 
highest ideals of the poet, the critic and 
the dramatist. 





A CLOSE CALL 
By EvLeanor Frances Linp 


The following true story by Miss Lind, a 
San Francisco girl of 17, appears in the Sep- 
tember issue of St. Nicholas Magazine. Miss 
Lind has been awarded a prize for this story. 
This is the second cash prize she has won 
in the St. Nicholas League. She has also won 
the silver and gold medal in 1927 and 1928. 
As the competition is keen and participated 
in by young writers the country over, we con- 
gratulate Miss Lind upon her splendid work, 
—EDITOR. 


N the spring of 1898, when the Klon- 

dike rush to Dawson, Canada, be- 
gan, people flocked from everywhere to 
mine out the gold. Every profession 
except mining seemed to be represented, 
for there were bankers, grocrymen, book- 
keepers and clerks, who had left their 
positions upon hearing of the gold dis- 
covery. Everything was new and un- 
explored; every one was inexperienced ; 
no one knew how to mine safely nor 
how to go about working the mines so 
that the workers would be protected. 
Therefore, much had to be learned by 
experience. No mine inspection had 
been enforced by the government as yet. 


My father had a gold claim and was 
mining on Sulphur Creek, forty miles 
from Dawson. Gold was being dug out 
of the earth at a depth of forty feet. 
The ground was composed of clay and 
gravel which had frozen through. In 
order to go about mining the gold, a 
shaft was sunk; when the depth was 
reached, the ground was thawed out by 
steam pipes, and the dirt containing 
the gold was dug out and hoisted up the 
shaft in buckets. Working the mines at 
this time was extremely dangerous, for 


(Continued on page 365) 
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The Whirling Dervishes 


Illustrated with two sketches by Howard Wookey 


after the birth of Jesus in Bethle- 

hem, Mohammed, Prophet of Islam, 
“the desired of all nations,” was born in 
Mecca. In the eighth year after the 
Hegira, Mohammed, seated upon his 
great camel and bearing the black stand- 
ard made from his wife’s veil, rode into 
the city of his birth at the head of a 
vast army of the faithful. Here in Mecca 
was founded a faith which 
Mohammed originally con- 
ceived of simply as a code 
for the spiritual guidance 
of Arabia, but which under 
the zealous proselytism of 
the Four Caliphs became 
one of the great world re- 
ligions. Today the Mo- 
hammedan faith is second 
only to Christianity in the 
rapidity of its growth. 

Today the Moslem de- 
votees are numbered by 
the hundreds of millions 
and from the four corners 
of earth rises the chant of 
Islam: “There is no God 
but Allah. Mohammed is 
his prophet.” Five times 
each day the followers of 
the Prophet cease their 
labors and, turning their 
faces toward Mecca for a 
few moments, give thanks 
that God in His mercy 
sent Ahmed to reveal to 
them the way of salvation. 
Still each year in the 
month of Ramadan the 
pilgrims travel the desert 
sands of Arabia to gaze 
upon the sacred Caaba, 
which marks the spot on 
earth which is said to be 
directly beneath the 
temple of God in heaven. Here also is 
the aerolite of Abraham, or the famous 
black stone of Mecca. The faith of 
Islam is a strong faith and upon return- 
ing from his pilgrimage to the holy city, 
each faithful son of the Prophet winds 
a fresh turn of green voile around his fez 
to commemorate the journey. 

Although the Koran is regarded as the 
inspired book of Islam, containing be- 
tween its covers the complete body of 
the law, we find—in common with all 
other faiths—that the book is simply the 
outer covering of the Islamic code and 
that the words of the Prophet are sus- 
ceptible of an interpretation far more 


Pee hundred and seventy years 
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By Manly P. Halli 


profound than that apparent to the 
masses. Hence, within the body of the 
faithful there exists a number of saints 
and illumined mystics whose wisdom 
is so transcedent that their souls are said 
to draw near to the veiled face of truth. 


These initiates of the secret cults 





which have existed since the very death 
of the Prophet are called Dervishes. 
Two general types of holy men are to 
be found in Islam. The first is the schol- 
arly and consecrated Dervish whose life 
is devoted to the study of the secret 
spiritual forces of the universe. The sec- 
ond is the fakir, who is simply a religious 
beggar and who for one reason or another 
has renounced worldliness and lives by 
the generosity of the faithful. Certain 
orders of Dervishes are also differenti- 
ated by the color and form of their gar- 
ments and the number of folds in their 
turbans. Nearly all Dervishes are profi- 


cient in what the western world terms 
magic and are profound students also 
of such occult subjects as astrology, nec- 
romancy, talismanic magic, Qabbalism, 
and incantation. The peculiar powers of 
the Dervishes have been attested by many 
Europeans and even the fakirs are world 
famous for their skill at conjuration. 
Some of the Dervish sects are inclined 
to fraternize with the Freemasons and 
the Druses of Syria. 

The outer or visible 
body of the Dervishes pen- 
etrates the entire structure 
of the Islamic world and 
consists of numerous or- 
ganizations or groups of 
disciples who study the 
mysteries of life from 
aged and venerable teach- 
ers, for in Islam (as in 
India) saints and sages 
still walk the earth and 
concern themselves with 
the affairs of men. These 
wise beings are called 
Mersheds and their word 
is law. Behind the visible 
structure of Dervish mys- 
ticism, however, is a 
secret, superphysical insti- 
tution composed of fireat 
and illumined masters 
who only upon rare occa- 
sions contact the lives of 
the disciples of a lower 
rank. This inner body of 
god-men possesses the full- 
ness of divine knowledge 
and membership in it 
comes as the reward for 
outstanding achievement 
in the lower grades of the 
brotherhood. 

L. M. J. Garnett 
writes of the Dervishes 
thus: “According to the mystical canon, 
there are always on earth a certain 
number of holy men who are admitted 
to intimate communion with the Deity.” 
J. P. Brown refers to these spiritual 
ones as the “Master Souls.” They 
are still in the physical body and wander 
about the earth, but are only recogniz- 
able by the elect. The Dervish is taught 
that any person whom he meets—even 
the poorest beggar—may be one of these 
master souls. 


At the head of the hierarchy compos- 
ing the inner or mystical Dervish order 
is a great and august soul who is called 
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the “Axis” or “Pole” of the universe. 
His identity is unknown even to the 
highest members of the order and he 
often wanders the earth in the garb of 
a novice. He is a master of the powers 
of magic, can make himself invisible at 
will, and traverses vast distances with 
the speed of thought. The only possible 
chance to see this exalted one and he 
certain of his identity is to visit Mecca. 
The favorite seat of the “Axis” is on 
the roof of the Caaba, where he is occa- 
sionally visible, but if an attempt is 
made to reach him, he 
immediately disappears. 
On either side of the 
*‘Axis’’ are two other 
great souls, subordinate 
only to himself, who are 
called the “Intermediate 
Ones.” Subordinate to 
this quartette are the five 
“Lights” and the seven 
“Very Good.” The body 
of the order is made up of 
the forty “Absent Ones,” 
sometimes referred to as 
the “Martyrs.” When the 
time comes for the “Axis” 
to quit his physical body 
and ascend into the 
spheres of life, then the 
“Faithful One” on_ his 
right is advanced to the 
dignity of “Axis” and all 
the other members of the 
order correspondingly ad- 
vanced one degree to fill 
the vacancies created. 
This great body of spir- 
itual mystics, collectively 
called the ‘‘Lords of 
Souls” and “Directors,” 
is an invisible government 
controlling all the tem- 
poral institutions of men 
and far surpasses in power 
any earthly potentate. 

With an outer organ- 
ization consisting of 
many thousands of Der- 
vishes of varying degrees of holiness and 
an inner body composed of god-men so 
highly advanced and superior to ordi- 
nary humanity that they seem more 
mythical than real, it is thus evident 
that the Dervishes form a very powerful 
order. Each Dervish, it is said, is 
founded in the faith through having 
passed successfully a thousand and one 
days and nights of temptation. Renounc- 
ing everything pertaining to the flesh, 
these men have devoted their lives to 
the perfection of consciousness. 

One of the most interesting sects of 
the Dervishes is the Order of Mevlevi, 
more commonly known as the dancing 
or whirling Dervishes, and popularly 


supposed to have been founded by the 
great Persian Sufic poet and philosopher, 
Jelal-ud-din. The ability of the whirl- 
ing Dervish to spin with tremendous 
velocity on toe and heel with a sort of 
dancing motion for a considerable time 
and then suddenly to stop and lean over 
and pick up a pin is decidedly uncanny. 
No amount of motion or rapidity of 
speed apparently can make them dizzy. 
From what can be gleaned in the frag- 
mentary extracts from their doctrines 
which have come into the hands of the 
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profane, the purpose of the whirling is 
to attune the rhythm of the body to the 
circular motion of the celestial bodies. 


Like many religious orders in various 
parts of the world, the Dervishes have 
many strange practices intended to pro- 
duce ecstatic conditions. In some cases 
they even resort to the use of hasheesh 
to bring about a temporary clairvoyance, 
but this practice can hardly be consid- 
ered representative of the true ideals of 
the Dervish Order. 

The Mevlevi wear tall but not point- 
ed caps and their garments are tight 
above the waist but flare out below like 
an extremely full skirt to the ankles. At 
the commencement of the whirling dance 
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these skirts stand out straight from the 
body in a great circle, making the 
Dervish resemble a spinning top. The 
various groups of Dervishes wear dif- 
ferent styles of caps, all of which are 
more or less significant. One type of 
headgear is vase-shaped and symbolizes 
the urn of spiritual light in which God 
kept the soul of Mohammed before the 
birth of the Prophet. 

There is another interesting point 
brought out in Dervish philosophy. 
Obeying the ancient customs of the 
brotherhood, the various 
members of the order 
always travel in certain 
directions of the compass 
and at certain angles. 
Consequently, if it is de- 
sired to meet a certain 
Dervish saint, it is first 
necessary to learn the 
angle upon which he trav- 
els and then if the seeker 
will place himself at some 
point along the line of this 
angle and await the Der- 
vish, the latter will ulti- 
mately appear. 

The Dervishes possess a 
secret doctrine concerning 
human regeneration which 
is presumably founded 
upon the mysticism of the 
Brahmins of India. The 
philosophy of the Der- 
vishes may be summed up 
in the Oriental doctrine 
of realization. By learn- 
ing to renounce all hu- 
man consciousness and 
rise above all limitations 
of the sense perceptions 
and intellect, the Dervish 
attains to the level of ab- 
solute, transcendent un- 
derstanding in which he 
feels himself absorbed into 
the nature of the Univer- 
sal. His doctrine thus 
leads him to the same 
goal which the Buddhist terms Nirvana. 
While professedly a Mohammedan, the 
Dervish is in reality a_ philosophic 
atheist. It is an interesting fact worthy 
of more than passing consideration that 
the more profound aspects of every 
religion almost invariably incline toward 
atheism in that they reject the concept 
of Deity as a personality and establish 
Deity as a principle or condition. 


The quest of the soul for God has 
been the common goal of humanity since 
the dawn of time. Man has ever striven 
to awaken within himself certain phe- 
nomenal and overwhelming feelings, 
believing that when he felt himself thus 

(Continued on page 357) 
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Page of Verse 


MORNING 

O me alone 

Discovering its strange, strong beauty, 
The sea unrolled its green-cold curves 
Upon a bounding sand,— 
Its surface seething in the sun, 
Its steam rising high to the morning,— 
And—like the mad movements of man— 
Sang for me of strength 


And sceptic beauty. 
W. W. Rosinson. 


INTRIGUING NIGHT 

HE Night is a coquette with jeweled fan 

As clouds go rolling by in opal space. 
She draws a veil across her winsome face; 
Evasively she hides her clever plan. 
The Moon in lunar rainbow gleam began 
His suit in ages past, and I can trace 
His lei of stars that he has brought Her Grace; 
But Night will lead him on through life’s whole span. 


Tonight the ginger bloom and jessamine 
Are fragrant as we stroll the beach; a thrush 
In the croton hedge calls to his mate; a tune 
On steel guitar is heard. My heroine, 
The Night, has thrown the Moon a kiss. You blush— 
Oh, be my Night and I your faithful Moon! 
Meppie Maze Lesoxp. 


GREETING 

E who are actors on the stage today, 

Call out to you across the silent years— 
Across the sorrows that have passed away— 
The joyful songs and laughter and the tears. 
When you were planning for the time to come— 
For generations that were yet to be— 

You built for future thought a sheltering home 
Beside the wide, responsive, western sea. 
And all the wonders of this modern age— 
The outward symbols of man’s active mind— 
Have been reflected there on many a page 
For eager eyes and intellects to find. 
You blazed a trail past many doubts and fears 
And we salute you now as pioneers. 

Bette WILEY GuE. 


WHITE SAILS 
HITE sails upon the bay pass quietly, 
Proud sails, unfurled before the morning sun. 
They glide along o’er blue waves rapidly, 
Out toward the sea-paths where adventures run. 


White sails! I ever watch them wistfully, 
As through the Golden Gate they speed away 
To race with winds and waves triumphantly 
Until they anchor in some tropic bay. 


White sails! O words of magic potency! 
Green isles, strange voices, purple-tinted vales, 
Mountains alight with flaming brilliancy; 
All claim my fancy when J see white sails. 
Oca VALERIA RueEpy. 
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HILLS 

HAVE found peace, 

Walking the quiet hills; 
Quick release 
From truculent ways of men. 
When life’s feverish hurry 
Returns, and fills 
My breast, I shall walk them again, 
And again and again. 


Before I have striven 
My heart abandoned strife; 
Now I have given 
Over effort and pain; 
Why should a dusty desk 
Command my life 
When God is offering hills 
Washed clean with the rain? 
Grace STONE COoaTEs. 


NOCTURNE 


ER stars, the sky in radiance hides, 
Before Day’s face, 
But Night unveils the jeweled space 
Where God abides. 


Thy soul’s clear void no shadow mars, 
All empty light. 

Pain sudden turns a day to night 
And lo!—the stars. 


Emma L. Srmpson. 


WISDOM IS A WEARY THING 


H, wisdom is a weary thing! 

Could I, like wondering folk of yore, 
But find at dawn a fairy ring 
Traced on a meadow’s grassy floor— 
Or hear frail music and far bells 
Blown, with a ravishing sweet sound, 
From elfin haunts in dewy dells 
Or crystal caverns underground! 


O truth has watered life’s rich wine! 
Lorn ghosts no longer rustle leaves 

Where ancient lovers walked, or whine 
And whimper under crumbling eaves. 

No black witch, linked with hellish law, 
Skims on a cloud across the skies: 

Earth shows no print of demon claw 

Or cloven foot to mortal eyes. 


Man’s league is lost with secret powers: 
No more do mandrake, wolf’s-bane, yew, 
Point out a path for unborn hours 
When bubbled in unholy brew! 
No more do night-winds whisper runes— 
Does heaven spread a mystic slate 
Where suns and stars and boding moons 
Inscribe the cabala of fate! 

Lori Petri. 
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The League of Western Writers 


Third Annual Convention, Portland, Oregon, cAugust, 9, 10, 11, 1928 


HE recent meeting of the League 
| of Western Writers, which as- 
sembled at the Multnomah 
Hotel, for the 1928 session, had been 
properly foundationed in the meeting of 
a year ago at Seattle. At the 1927 
session, a preliminary set of by-laws had 
been drawn. These were carefully 
studied during the year and, as a result, 
there was adopted at Portland, a thor- 
ough-going constitution and by-laws. 
This instrument was published in full in 
the September number of the Overland 
Monthly. 

As a Parliament of Letters, the Port- 
land meeting was eminently successful. 
The programs were well balanced and 
the speakers were thoroughly prepared. 
There were general sessions each fore- 
noon with section meetings in the after- 
noon where special attention was given 
to drama, fiction and poetry. We regret 
that opportunity does not present for 
publishing entire the various papers and 
addresses. Merest mention may be 


made of a number; others will be found . 


in this issue of the magazine. 

Col. E. Hofer as president of the or- 
ganization and largely responsible for 
bringing it into existence, gave a splendid 
resumé of the work of the league and 
showed the necessity for such an organi- 
zation in the West. ‘Throughout the 
sessions, the colonel demonstrated his 
ability as an organizer and leader. In 
calling upon Dr. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts of Toronto, Canada, as the main 
speaker upon the first program, the 
president gave him high praise as an 
author, both in the field of poetry and 
of prose. 

Dr. Roberts, who is president of the 
Canadian Authors’ Association, is an F. 
R. C. S. and holder of academic and 
honorary degrees, delighted the members, 
not alone with his fine productions, but 
with his splendid renditions. He also 
spoke most entertainingly upon author- 
ship at another general session and gave 
readings at the annual banquet. It was 
with great satisfaction that the league 
named him as its honorary president. 
Canada may well be proud of the work 
of Dr. Roberts. 

Edith Elden Robinson of Whittier, 
Calif., was unable to appear at the gen- 
eral session as planned, as was also Ida 
Eckart Lawrence of Hollywood. The 
former was to have given readings; the 
latter to have spoken on our famous 
songs. Dr. D. N. Lehmer, editor of 


the University of California Chronicle 
and former president of the California 
Writers Club, gave a most informative 
address under the title, “The Apotheosis 
of the Ugly,” and closed by reading an 
original poem published in an English 





I’m ready for the Mt. Hood climb 
And, you bet, I can do it; 

If you don’t wish to take my word, 
Just try to beat me to it. 








Beverly Benson, of Portland, Oregon. The 

youngest member of the League of Western 

Writers. Beverly made a distinct contribu- 

tion in song and recitation at the recent 
Portland convention. 





magazine, and entitled, ‘““The Golden 
Apples of Andaman.” This poem was 
characterized by Dr. Roberts as sur- 
passing in excellence Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner. The league is fortunate in 
having Dr. Lehmer as one of its leading 
members. He will add much strength 
in the office of critic, to which he was 
elected. 

Irene Welch Grisson, poet laureate of 
Idaho, read “The Passing of the 
Desert.” L. D. Mahone of Portland 
spoke upon the copyright situation. This 
address was of great value to the writers. 
Mr, Mahone gave his entire attention 
during the week to the interests of the 
league and deserves great credit. Arthur 


. Days in Amber.” 


H. Chamberlain, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board, Overland Monthly, spoke 
upon the topic, “Background in Author- 
ship and Creative Literature: Some 
Contact Points With Critic, Journalist, 
Editor, Publisher.” Mr. Chamberlain 
was elected president of the league. 

The drama section, under leadership 
of L. Bullock-Webster gave an interest- 
ing program. Mr. Webster is head of 
the B. C. Dramatic School at Victoria, 
and holds the titles: A. R. C. M.; L. 
T. C. L. He is a most versatile 
Canadian actor and a leader in his field. 
His program at Portland included an 
address by Rowena Field of Los Angeles, 
“Christ in the Drama of Today.” Mrs. 
Field could not be present. Mabel 
Holmes Parsons of the University of 
Washington, spoke on the “Writers and 
the Little Theater.” Mr. Webster re- 
sponded graciously at the opening ses- 
sion to the mayor’s address of welcome 
and was upon the program of the annual 
banquet on the last evening. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Will- 
iam L. Hall, there was a most attrac- 
tive session on poetry presided over by 
Professor Lawrence Pratt, Forest Grove 
University, Oregon. This program in- 
cluded numbers by Elsie Pomeroy of 
Toronto on “Poetic Appreciation.” 
Eunice Mitchell Lehmer, “Vacation 
Mrs. Lehmer is ex- 
president of the Berkeley Pen Women. 
The topic, “The Poetry Editor,” was 
discussed by Grace Stone Coates, as- 
sistant editor of the Frontier, Missoula, 
Mont. “A Challenge to the Poets of 
This Age” was the topic of Charles 
Hilton of Tacoma. Ben Field of Los 
Angeles spoke upon “Changes in Poetry 
in the Last Two Decades,” and A. 
Ermintinger Fraser of Vancouver gave 
a study entitled, “Influences and Ten- 
dencies in Modern Canadian Poetry.” 

The Fiction Section, under chairman- 
ship of Howard Perry of Portland, pre- 
sented a number of timely themes. 
Emmy Matt Rush of Hollywood, an au- 
thority upon Indian Lore and all that 
pertains ‘to Indian life and customs, 
spoke upon “Mythology of the Ameri- 
can Indian.” Unfortunately, Vincent 
Jones of Los Angeles was prevented from 
attending. His paper entitled, “New 
Fields for Writers,” was read by Mr. 
Field and will appear in the Novem- 
ber Overland. Fiction writing was 
ably presented by A. J. Mokler, Caspar, 
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Stewart’s View of Bret Harte 


T ONE time he taught school ; at 
A another he was a drug clerk; 

again he mined for gold. Then 
he was an express guard with a sawed- 
off shotgun to make short work of the 
bandit; and last, he was on the border of 
his life-work as a newspaper man. So 
is usually summed up the life of Bret 
Harte in pre-Overland Monthly days. 


Now comes George R. Stewart, Jr., 
in the recent July University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle, and with one inky dash 
of his pen puts the lie on what he calls 
the “Bret Harte Legend,” the story of 
Harte’s service as a Wells-Fargo guard. 


This reversal of the story is in the 
face of Harte’s own statement that he 
so served as guard; is against the evi- 
dence of Harte’s closest California 
literary friend, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, and I may add what is new evi- 
dence to Mr. Stewart, that of Joaquin 
Miller, who knew Harte’s life and 
times, and who says of the novelist con- 
cerning the guard-adventure, “He bore 
a charmed life.” 


But Mr. Stewart overlooks what is 
really more convincing than even exter- 
nal evidence—the internal evidence. 


If Bret Harte had been in truth only 
the soft, dandified personality Stewart 
makes him, he would not have come to 
the wild and adventurous West with 
that mighty stream of young hard- 
grained humanity in search of gold and 
the new dream of freedom. 


In New York, where he was born, 
both home surroundings and _ instinct 
shaped him for a man of letters. He was 
born of an adventurous strain. His 
mother and her daughters had already 
come before him, and naturally he soon 
followed them. 


And the literary trait was strong in 
him. He wrote poetry as a youth, dis- 
couraged in the art, though he was by 
his closest friends. But the real bent 
of his life would “out.” He hungered 
for human experience, and the magic 
West was his opportunity. He needed 
to touch life at many points; so, like 
every author, he worked at many times 
both for the necessities of making enough 


By Henry Meade Bland 


to live on and to know life really and 
emotionally. 


Hence external experience reached 
into him. He did, for a fact, mine 
some, and he did live in mining camps, 
some, and these things gave him the 
color he needed. In addition, the drug 
clerk business; the touches of childish 
nature gained in the Indian Spring 
school; the various looks into the old 
San Francisco Chinatown, the haunts 
of business men and government officials 
around the San Francisco Mint; the 
variety of human nature revealed in 
newspaper work; the study of develop- 
ing human nature in that interesting 
human process of mate-finding (for 
Harte believed himself a thorough- 
going feminine heartsmasher, and that 
he was henpecked was only the iroriy 
of his fate); the one experience at the 
faro gambling table; and, last of all, the 
brief much-less-than-a-year’s excitement 
of defending from robbers the treasure- 
carrying mountain state, were the divine 
seeds of experience making his back- 
ground as an author. 


That he was known to many as a soft, 
slick dapper dresser shows only one side 
of the man. That he was small in 
stature is not especially significant. That 
he was temperamental came only from 
his artist nature. 


The wildest cowboy I ever knew, 
quickest with the lariat and _ pistol, 
surest in the saddle; the loudest swearer 
at a cantankerous steer; the quickest in 
quarrel to defend his rights, was during 
the few times I met him as quiet-voiced 
as a good school-teacher, as gentle in 
manner as a woman. 


- 

Mr. Stewart has not looked into the 
inner nature of his writer-man. 

Even that opportunity to send buck- 
shot from his double-barreled gun after 
the fleeing robber was the event needed 
to enable him to surely understand the 
nature of a man who was ready to shoot 
and could shoot on sight. 

Mr. Stewart, while asserting there 
were no stages on the primitive grades 
of the northern section of California 


where he did duty, yet also admitting the 
pack-train was in use, forgets that the 
bullion-carrying mule was often in the 
pack-train with Wells-Fargo treasure 
and demanded a guard as well as the 
state. Besides, the guard-experience 
could have been in the Sierras east of 
Sacramento. 


As to the evidence of Merwin as a 
biographer, he was not exact. He makes, 
for example, the birth-year of Harte 
1836. Yet a careful reading of his own 
chapters will show this incorrect. Per- 
berton’s “1839” is accurate. But Mer- 
win may be set aside, and still the school- 
teaching, printers-deviling, express- 
agenting, drug-dispensing, adventure- 
hunting Harte remains a fact. That he 
assisted in collecting county taxes (not 
in San Francisco) is more than probable, 
for he was trustworthy; and no regular 
gold seeker, who was reliable, had time 
for such work. That he might have been 
an Indian fighter in the North is also 
probable. Officers of the law, and 
posses, even to recent years, have or- 
ganized and run down Indian marauders. 
When an Indian raid was on in the early 
Northern California days, there was no 
marching to battle. It was everybody 
grab a gun and join the group, go care- 
fully into the solitudes and capture ‘the 
wrong-doer. 


And also one may hardly fail to be- 
lieve that an associate of Thomas Starr 
King, and of a Governor of California 
who could write the stinging poem, “The 
Copperhead,” and read it at a great 
patriotic assemblage in the interest of 
the Cause of the Union, would fail to 
list himself as a reservist to fight for 
the Union Cause. 


Finally I say: Authors go for their 
experience and their work. All Mr. 
Stewart’s talk about second-hand in- 
formation from newspapers, and miners, 
and wanderers through the mines, is a 
totally inadequate explanation of Harte’s 
sources of material. He went about 
among a great variety of men of blood 
and iron to get his story-background, and 
this was the material he mixed with 
his inherited insights into human nature. 
He put the whole into reading products, 
using the ink of immortal art. 





Henry Meade Bland is well qualified to make reply to Professor Stewart, as indicated in the above article. Mr. Stewart writes 
convincingly and, no doubt, is justified in his contention that Bret Harte was not in the California mines for a protracted period, 


nor, in all probability, was he for any great length of time engaged as express messenger, 


However, it is just as easy to make 


claim that Bret Harte attained his western contacts by proxy as to say Bacon wrote Shakespeare, and to charge Dickens with 
parsimony, foppery, vanity and hypocrisy, as a recent biographer has done. We have evidence that Walter Scott wrote the novel 


“Ivanhoe” before he had seen Kenilworth Castle. 
not desire to cloud history with glamour. 


There is, however, 


We are sure that Bret Harte was endowed with a strong imagination. 
every evidence to believe that he had first hand contacts and many of 


We do 


them with all the scenes and circumstances that went into the makeup of a day’s work in the early California period with which he 


was associated.—EDITOR. 
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“Look Well to Your Ballot” 


t 


UR thirty-sixth quadrennial elec- 
O tion is near at hand. On Tues- 

day, November 6, 1928, the 
citizen who has taken care to register 
before midnight of October 6, and who 
practices what he preaches, namely, that 
voting is a duty as well as a right, will 
go to the polls to ballot on both men 
and measures. It is with measures that 
this article is primarily concerned, the 
purpose being to give the readers of 
Overland Monthly a brief, non-partisan, 
informative summary which they may 
amplify for themselves in the next few 
weeks. 

The November ballot in California 
will be somewhat long, although not so 
long as it has been in some years. There 
will be the thirteen presidential electors 
nominated by each of the four parties— 
Republican, Democratic, Prohibition 
and Socialist. One United States Sen- 
ator, 11 Representatives in the lower 
House of Congress, 20 State Senators 
from the odd-numbered districts, and 
80 Assemblymen are to be elected. There 
may be some independent candidates. In 
accordance with the law most of the 
non-partisan contests were decided at 
the recent State Primary election. 

There will be 21 propositions on the 
ballot: Two acts of the Legislature 
submitted by referendum, two acts pro- 
posed by the initiative process, and 17 
Senate or Assembly or Constitutional 
Amendments adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the Legislature and accordingly 
submitted to the electorate for ratifi- 
cation. 

Interest in the forthcoming election 
is indicated by the unprecedented regis- 
tration which will probably range be- 
tween 2,300,000 and 2,500,000, accord- 
ing to the estimate made by Mr. Charles 
J. Hagerty, Deputy Secretary of State, 
in charge of election statistics. 

The State of California, by a wise 
provision, makes an earnest effort to 
inform the voters as to the propositions 
on the ballot and Mr. Carroll H. Smith, 
State Printer, has had the presses at 
Sacramento running night and day on 
an issue of 2,550,000 copies of the 1928 
“Voters’ Pamphlet,” compiled by State 
Legislative Counsel Fred B. Wood. 
These copies, which contain the text of 
the propositions and the so-called off- 
cial arguments, pro and con, will be 
distributed to the voters by Secretary 
of State Frank C. Jordan through the 
county clerks or the county registrars 
of the 58 counties of California. 

There now follows a summary of 
each proposition including in each case, 


By Thomas P. Brown 


except in that of the two initiatives, the 
vote by which the propositions were car- 
ried in the Legislature. On the face 
of it, seven of the propositions (Num- 
bers 1, 5, 6, 8, 13, 17 and 21) are con- 
troversial, inasmuch as opposing argu- 
ments appear in the Voters’ Pamph- 
let.” The reader is not to infer from 
the absence of opposing arguments that 
such propositions are to be supported 
without scrutiny and study. In fact, 
records of previous elections show that 
about 30 per cent of propositions which 
are unopposed in the ‘Voters’ Pamphlet” 
fail to carry. 

In the summary, recourse has been 
had in the case of the mare involved or 
technical propositions to quotations from 
explanations given in the arguments in 
order to give the reader a better idea 
of what the legal language means. The 
propositions may be and will be reduced 
to a single sentence or two before the 
election is held, but to do that in this 
instance would be to exercise an edi- 
torial discrimination, both as to the 
effect and features of the propositions 
and that is not the purpose of this 
article. The summary follows: 


1. REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
LEGISLATIVE DISTRICTS. Act 
of Legislature submitted to electors by 
referendum. This is the so-called “Boggs 
Reapportionment Act” which was en- 
acted by the Legislature in 1927 in ac- 
cordance with the amendment to the 
State Constitution adopted at the 1926 
general election (Ballot Proposition No. 
28) to apply the “Federal Plan of Rep- 
resentation” to the State Legislature. 
The “Boggs Reapportionment Act” 
does not change the number of repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly, which is 80, 
nor the number of State Senators, which 
is 40. Assembly Districts are determined 
on the basis of population as hitherto, 
but with the figures given by the United 
States census of 1920, thereby resulting 
in certain changes. In determining Sen- 
atorial Districts, however, the new 
principle is applied that no county, or 
city and county, shall contain more than 
one senatorial district and that counties 
of small population shall be grouped 
in districts not to exceed three counties. 
(As Senate Bill 490, the vote was: 
Senate, Ayes 37; Noes, 0. Assembly, 
Ayes, 65; Noes, 0. However, 19 State 
Senators and 1 Assemblyman accompan- 
ied their vote [see Senate and Assembly 
Journals] with the explanation that they 
so voted only because of the mandate of 


the people at the election of 1926 that a 
reapportionment act along these lines 
be enacted.) 


2. APPROVING CALIFORNIA 
OLYMPIAD BOND ACT —Senate 
Constitutional Amendment No. 24. Ap- 
proves the California Olympiad Bond 
Act of 1927 and authorizes the sale of 
$1,000,000 State bonds, proceeds to be 
used for staging the Tenth Olympiad 
(World Olympic games) in 1932 at 
Los Angeles. Senate, Ayes, 31; Noes, 0. 
Assembly, Ayes, 55; Noes, 9). 


3. TAXATION—Assembly Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 1. Submitted by 
the Legislature at the special session of 
September 4-5, 1928, to provide, in view 
of the recent decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, “a valid bank tax for 
the future, to equalize corporation taxes 
and to permit taxes on intangibles.” It 
substitutes for state bank share and cor- 
poration franchise taxes a tax on banks 
and other financial, mercantile, manu- 
facturing and business corporations 
equalling four per cent of their net 
income, allowing them, except banks, a 
personal property tax offset up to nine- 
tenths of the state tax. Authorizes leg- 
islative change in the method of taxing 
banks and such corporations without 
constitutional amendment. Taxes intan- 
gibles three mills per dollar on their 
actual value for benefit of local subdi- 
visions. Permits Legislature to change 
such offset or any rate by two-thirds 
vote, limiting rate on intangibles to four 
mills. (Senate, Ayes, 36; Noes, 0. As- 
sembly, Ayes, 72; Noes, 0. Explanation 
of vote given by one Senator in Journal.) 


4. APPROVING CALIFORNIA 
STATE PARK BONDS ACT—Sen- 
ate Constitutional Amendment No. 33. 
Approves and validates California State 
Park Bonds Act of 1927 and authorizes 
issuance and sale of $6,000,000 State 
bonds and use of proceeds thereof to pre- 
serve the best of the beaches and the red- 
woods and other areas of outstanding 
interest throughout the State, in a com- 
prehensive system of natyral parks. (Sen- 
ate, Ayes, 33; Noes, 0. Assembly, Ayes, 
61; Noes, 1.) 

5. BOXING AND WRESTLING 
CONTESTS—Initiative Act. Repeals 
the initiative act approved by the elec- 
torate at the general election of 1924 
which authorized boxing and wrestling 
contests for prizes or purses, or where 
admission fee is charged, limiting such 
boxing contests to twelve rounds, created 
an athletic commission empowered to 

(Continued on page 360) 
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League of Western Writers 


(Continued from page 353) 


Wyo., while Sheba Hargrave offered 
much of value in her contribution en- 
titled, “Source Material for Northwest- 
ern Writers.” Frank Richardson Pierce, 
who is well known as one of the popular 
short-story writers of today, spoke en- 
tertainingly of his experience in the field 
of letters. Ben Field of Los Angeles 
gave an admirable address upon the gen- 
eral theme of Western Literary Maga- 
zines and showed evidences of thorough 
research. This paper will be found in 
the present number of this magazine. 

The concert given the first evening 
was of exceptionally high order. Arthur 
Johnson, Portland, who had charge of 
the program, is himself an artist of abil- 
ity. Appearing with him was Mme. 
Leah Leaska, who as a dramatic soprano, 
so charmed and delighted that she was 
recalled again and again. These were 
ably assisted by Rudolph Howard, pian- 
ist and William Robinson Boone, and 
May Van Dyke, accompanists. The plays 
given on the second evening by the Art 
Theatre Players of Portland, under the 
direction of Mildred Allen Butler, did 
ample credit to the ability of the per- 
formers. 

The doors of the Portland Press Club 
were opened for an informal reception 
to the membérs of the League on one 
afternoon. A most delightful feature of 
the convention was a Poet’s Breakfast 
under general charge of Dr. Hall, at 
which a number of men and women re- 
sponded with original contributions. The 
final evening was given over to the an- 
nual banquet with the president-elect 
as toastmaster. Those who responded 
included Colonel Hofer, Dr. Roberts, 
Mr. L. Bullock-Webster, Grace Stone 
Coates, Frank Richardson Pierce, Ben 
Field, Pamelia Pearl Jones, Elsie Pome- 
roy, and others. 

At the business session, in addition to 
the adoption of constitution and by-laws, 
there was the report of the Nominating 
Committee, consisting of Frank Rich- 
ardson Pierce, chairman, Grace Stone 
Coates, Howard J. Perry, Lillian Lind- 
ley. The committee report was adopted 
with Colonel E. Hofer elected President 
Emeritus, Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Honorary President; Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, President; Vernon McKenzie, 
of Seattle, First Vice-president; Mabel 
Holmes Parsons, Portland, Second Vice- 
president; H. G. Merriam, Missoula, 
Montana, Third Vice-president; Vir- 
ginia Sullivan, San Francisco, Secretary; 
and three members of the Advisory 
Board—J. Murray Gibbon, Montreal; 
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Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, Seattle; Howard 
J. Perry, Portland. The resolutions were 
presented and adopted, the committee 
consisting of: Emmy Matt Rush, Dr. 
William L. Hall and Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, chairman. Decision was reached 
to hold the next annual convention in 
San Francisco. 

Appended to this resumé are additional 
reports by Past President Colonel E. 
Hofer; Dr. William L. Hall, chairman 





Colonel E. Hofer 


of the Poetry Section; L. Bullock-Web- 
ster, Chairman of the Dramatic Section. 
The resolutions will also be found. 


The League of Western Writers 


By Col. E. Hofer, President Emeritus of 
the League and Founder of the “Lariat” 


GROUP of writers at the Portland 
Convention of the League of West- 
ern Writers went far to establish a per- 
manent organization for the promotion 
of poetry, fiction and drama. The 
League adopted a Constitution and By- 
laws and enlisted the earnest efforts of 
leaders of literary thought in carrying on 
the work leading up to the next con- 
vention at San Francisco in 1929. 

Is it worth while to form a league to 
promote poetry? Ask yourself, can we 
continue to do without the greatest 
forms of poetry, as we are now doing, 
such as were cultivated in the days of 
Milton, of Browning, Tennyson, Burns, 
Longfellow? Where are our writers of 
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hymns? We are as barren of hymns as 
though there were not a Christian church 
in our country. Regard, study and 
cherish the mobile, classic beauty of the 
four-verse poem in all the great hymnals, 
written by John Greenleaf Whittier, en- 
titled “Colchester.” From the stand- 
point of real creative literature, does this 
hymn mean anything to you? 


“COLCHESTER” 


Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 

Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ending sea. 


Our outward lips confess the name, 
All other names above; 

But Love alone knows whence it came, 
And comprehendeth Love. 


Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away! 

Shine out, O Light divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray! 


The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 

The Spirit overbrooding all, 
Eternal Love remains. 


Is a Western League to study, write, 
create and market poetry, fiction, drama 
and history in its best literary form, 
worth while outside the schools and col- 
leges, outside all mere business, jour- 
nalism, the periodical press, the theatre 
and commercialism? Hundreds of writ- 
ers have attended the Seattle and Port- 
land Conventions of the League from an 
altruistic standpoint. Hundreds more 
will attend the San Francisco Parliament 
of Letters next year. The greater organ- 
ization to promote the writing art has 
passed its “Rubicon” of existence and 
will not easily be halted in the future. 


The Convention of the League of 
Western Writers held at Portland, 
August 9th, 10th and 11th, was a tre- 
mendous success. All departments were 
well represented by prominent writers. 
There was a musical program under the 
direction of local leaders. Mme. Leah 
Leaska, soprano; Randolph Howard, 
pianist; Arthur Johnson, tenor, and also 
a leading pianist from the Northwest, 
had original compositions, vocal and in- 
strumental, that created a furore and 
ovation to Mme. Leaska, who honored 
the League with vocal efforts and fired 
the souls of all music lovers. The per- 
formers were invited to join the audience 
in a cordial reception giving Mme. Le- 
aska a literary eulogy and was a master- 
piece, at the hands of Colonel Hofer, 
President Emeritus. William Robinson 
Boone was at the piano for the prima, 

(Continued on page 363 
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Literary Magazines of the West 


(Continued from page 342) 


some of the others that give us pride 
in this institution, but they are not by 
any means all of them. 

In the entertaining field, we may 
mention the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Ladies Home Journal, the American, 
the Cosmopolitan, and the Western 
Story magazines as a few of the number. 
Judge and Life and the Goblin of 
Toronto, and College Humor of Chi- 
cago, induce us to relax and to laugh. 
Laughter is close to spirituality. And 
man is the only creature who laughs. 
Other created beings do not laugh. In 
his great play, “Lazarus Laughed,” 
O’Neill stresses the eternal laughter and 
joyousness of God. This is the theme of 
the play. He who can make men laugh 
is greater than he who can do fine 
writing. So it is we bow to the maga- 
zines that make us laugh. 

During the last two decades, probably 
a hundred magazines of verse have 
sprung up in the Western World. Most 
of them have fallen by the wayside. 
Poetry of Chicago, Harriett Monroe, 
editor, is regarded as the pioneer; al- 
though Poet Lore of Boston antedated 
it. Then came Contemporary Verse 
of Philadelphia, Charles Wharton Stork 
founder, and after it, Lyric West of 
Los Angeles. I shall always be glad 
that I assisted Grace Atherton Dennen 
in the founding and publishing of the 
Lyric West. This magazine grew out 
of The Verse Writers’ Club of Southern 
California, of which organization I was 
president for a time. 

The Lariat, founded and for five 
years edited and published by Col. E. 
Hofer, is one of the literary and poetry 
magazines of the West It stands for 
a clean literature and has helped many 
young writers. Palms Poetry Maga- 
zine of Aberdeen, Wash., was married 
away from Guadalajara, Mexico, where 
Idella Purnell published it for many 
years. Mr. Weatherwax of Aberdeen 
has been responsible for bringing this 
fine publication from Mexico to Abern- 
deen by marrying its editor. And here 
is food for thought for more of our 
virile, young Americans. 

California Southland Magazine of 
Pasadena and Los Angeles; The Gra- 
phic of Los Angeles; Hollywood, the 
Motion Picture Magazine of Holly- 
wood ; and Critique of Los Angeles, are 
a few of the Southern California pub- 
lications. 

Visions, Dr. D. Maitland Bushby, 
flumboldt, Ariz., is one of the ultra- 
modern new magazines. 


McLeans Magazine and The Cana- 
dian Magazine of Toronto, Canada, are 
the literary voices of the Great Do- 
minion. The Mid-Pacific Magazine and 
The Paradise of the Pacific show the 
literary aspect of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The Alaskan Magazine of Juneau stands 
for the far north, while Mexico is rep- 
resented by some fine literary efforts 
in the City of Mexico, and in other 
large cities of the Republic. 

Material progress comes as a matter 
of choice with the swing of the cycle; 
but creative artists are gifts from the 
Gods. Men such as Harvey Scott and 
Henry L. Pittock, who guided the 
destinies of the Portland Oregonian for 
a long series of years, one of the jour- 
nals that has swayed the fortunes of 
the great Northwest and of America 
itself—to such men we yield respect and 
admiration. 

We praise and revere the leaders in 
American’s magazine work — Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, Edward W. Bok, 
George Patullo, Canadian; Isaac F. 
Marcossin, whose gift was one of beauty 
and naturalness imstyle; Irvin $. Cobb, 
story teller and laughter maker; Kath- 
leen Norris, who flashes her genius 
like a glorious gem; Booth Tarkington, 
Bruce Barton, Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Frank Crane, the joy maker; Sinclair 
Lewis, Judge Ben Lindsay, the com- 
panionate champion; Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Dr. Charles F. Lummis and 
that old war-horse, Henry Waterson. 
These are some of the foremost. 

But last, and in closing, let us give 
reference to two of the great magazine- 
writing presidents of America: Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. 





Portrait Sculpture 
(Continued from page 346) 
who was anticipating Emerson’s doctrine 
regarding austere living and thinking. 
The drapery was in no way informative. 


Portrait heads must be more than 
vague types, even those of children which 
are so difficult to individualize. I have 
seen portrait heads in a gallery arrest 
people for a little moment simply be- 
cause they started a line of associative 
ideas. Either the bronze face reminded 
them of some one they knew once or 
else perhaps it was the same or similar 
figure they had seen in another city. 
Women sometimes pause to run brood- 
ing personal fingers over soft clustery 
bronze curls or to caress the delicious 
if somewhat hackneyed curve of a baby’s 
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marble neck—retrospectively or hope- 
fully maternal. The piece of sculpture 
is merely the jumping off place, point 
of departure. 

So many difficulties beset portrait 
sculpture. Lighting is one and a very 
hateful factor too. A piece of work 
may be pronounced and accepted as 
something superior. Then it is placed 
wrongly in a light which was never in- 
tended for it. Life fades out. It again 
becomes mere metal or stone. As Jo 
Mura once pointed out, more than one 
sculptor of acknowledged ability for 
portraiture hangs back and chooses other 
forms of sculpture just because of the 
heartache involved. Therefore we are 
pleased that here in California we have 
at least one man who is giving his entire 
time to portraiture. 

In sculpture as in painting not every 
artist, no matter how impressive his 
talent, is fitted for portraiture. Archi- 
tectural sculpture, the rendering of 
imaginative figures symbolic and realistic, 
afford fascinating opportunity for work- 
ing out unforgettably ideas and ideals. 
But imaginative work does not require 
the same infallibility of drawing as does 
portraiture—that probity of drawing in 
the round which is portrait modelling. In 
painting, landscape work with all its 
marvel and perennial appeal, has not the 
universal reach that has portrait paint- 
ing. What is even more true, portrait 
sculpture as compared with portrait 
painting, pre-supposes and demands a 
deeper comprehension of art. 





The Whirling Dervishes 
(Continued from page 351) 
picked up by an excess of religious emo- 
tion he was brought closer to the nature 
of God. Accordingly, the ancient Vik- 
ing heard the voice of God in the roar 
of the sea; the Druid felt the presence 
of Deity in the hushed depths of the 
forest; the early Teuton heard the great 
hunt of the AEsir in the thunder storm; 
the holy Brahmin on the banks of the 
sacred Ganges finds Brahma in his medi- 
tations; and the Dervish, as he howls in 
the night with a wail like the cry of 
humanity for its redeemer, finds the Self 
in his chants and cosmic consciousness 

in his whirling. 





Where Politicians Failed 

Both parties have covered everything 
in their platforms excepting the weather, 
observed Cash Miller, cigar store phil- 
osopher. The Democrats forgot to 
blame the Republicans for all our rainy 
Sundays and the Republicans neglected 
to take credit for the temperature and 
sunshine being such a help to the crops, 
—Thrift Magazine. 
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Authorship and Creative Literature 


(Continued from page 348) 


on short notice, an address of ten min- 
utes’ duration. You have declined, say- 
ing that the time for preparation was 
not sufficient for a ten-minute address. 
You could perhaps prepare for a thirty- 
minute speech. The same rule holds in 
writing. It frequently requires more 
time and thought to write a short story 
than is required to produce a longer one. 


Most short stories could be materially 
strengthened by briefing. The author 
may not stop on reaching the natural 
place to close. This is similar to a sales- 
man who sells you a bill of goods and 
then before you sign the order, continues 
to talk until he buys them back. Some 
authors are incensed if you propose a 
briefing of story or article. It must be 
published as is or not at all. It frequently 
happens that the author is so near his 
production that his perspective is warped. 
In consequence, the critic and editor 
may be able to do a much better job of 
cutting and editing than can the author 
himself. The short story should be 
boiled down telegram fashion. “Some 
people,” says Arthur Newcomb, “are 
born with the ability to string words 
together; others simply can’t do it. It 
would be fine if you could take the 
wordsmith at the face value of all his 
declarations. But you can’t.” 


More than all else, however, whether 
it be short story writing, the historical 
novel, or biography, the prevailing fault 
lies in the organization of material. Por- 
tions of the story are out of place. Some- 
times whole chapters should be reversed 
and transposed; or again, there are 
duplications. All of this means the nec- 
essity for careful editing, rewriting and 
polishing. But in this rewriting care 
must be exercised lest in so doing the 
life and vitality be squeezed out. Fre- 
quently the best touches are found in a 
first draft. 


Some writers do not understand that 
the rejection of a production does not 
necessarily imply it is wholly or even 
at all unworthy. Every publication 
should be well balanced. A product 
well suited to one medium may be en- 
tirely out of place in another or may 
not fit in with plans for a particular 
issue, or series of issues. A magazine or 
book must be built months ahead of pub- 
lication. An author should not be dis- 
couraged when, on submitting his manu- 
script, it is returned with a rejection slip. 
Shopping from publisher to publisher is 
not unknown to writers of eminence. 
Some of the most outstanding pieces of 
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literature now between covers have gone 
from desk to desk before acceptance. It 
is significant also that publishers are 
not entirely free from errors in judg- 
ment. Many a manuscript refused as 
unworthy by a multitude of critics, has 
on final publication, so captured the pop- 
ular mind as to have brought merited 
approval to its author, with commen- 
surate financial return. 

Moreover it is not safe to assume that 
every output of a really great writer is 
uniformly meritorious. Most standard 
authors at times, execute comparatively 
poor work. This is especially true when 
the writer ceases to heed the call of in- 
spiration and answers the lure of the 
commercial. Letters as a vocation, are 
in general not over lucrative. About 
eight books only in every one hundred 
are financially profitable. Many writers 
are at times, in order to maintain an 
existence, forced to resort to those phases 
of work they do not especially enjoy or 
in which they are less than proficient. 
We frequently hear it said that such 
and such a book as the first work of an 
author, is the best of all his contribu- 
tions. In numerous instances such is the 
fact. And it not uncommonly happens 
that when a writer reaches the point 
where his publishers press him for copy 
or the contract price per line runs into 
real money, his writing loses vitality and 
he shrinks in popularity. Good liter- 
ature can rarely be turned out whole- 
sale. 

Experience with a book or article fre- 
quently reveals that the text should be 
revised. Too often an announced “re- 
vised edition” is little more than the 
original with a new preface and cover. 
It not uncommonly requires as much 
time to properly revise as was given to 
create the original. Some books that in 
their original form could not be moved 
from the book-sellers’ shelves, have, on 
revision, been so popularized as to pass 
through edition after edition. 

Speaking of revisions, an interesting 
illustration is in point as showing how 
ideas change as conditions change. A 
certain writer on economic problems 
produced, some years ago, a book that 
proved authoritative. After 30 years of 
use the publishers requested the author 
to revise the work as they desired to 
bring out a new edition. It was sug- 
gested to the author that he go through 
the book checking up here and there, 
adding a little new material perhaps, and 
writing a new introduction, thus to bring 
the volume to date. In due time our 
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author wrote the publishers that he had 
for the first time in 30 years, re-read 
his book; that he was more persuaded 
than in the beginning of the value of his 
work. He admitted it was a noteworthy 
contribution. The only point, however, 
he desired to make, was that he now 
agreed with practically nothing he had 
said originally in his book. His view- 
point was now changed. It would be 
necessary to write a considerable intro- 
duction. The revision appeared, there 
fore, with a 150-page introduction to 
accompany the original 300-page book. 

It would be a blessing, could all 
writers realize fully that a product need 
not be involved to possess excellence. In 
most types of authorship it is the simple, 
direct method that counts. Only in 
rare instances, such as a mystery story, 
for example, is there excuse for a page 
to be less than clearly understood. Many 
essays or poems are chosen for critical 
study or class use because they are found 
to be difficult to analyze and to under- 
stand. Much valuable time is devoted 
and even wasted, in trying to determine 
what an author meant. Seldom is there 
occasion to pause and query as to the 
meaning that Shakespeare sought to con- 
vey. His sentences are direct and crisp. 
The speeches of Araham Lincoln illus- 
trate well the point. He said much in a 
few words. His Gettysburg address is 
a fine example of real literature that will 
live—simple, direct, forceful, with well- 
rounded periods. 


O ONE who makes pretension as a 
writer should fail to be familiar 
with scripture. ‘The Bible offers the 
best illustration we have of powerful and 
penetrating literature, briefly and suc- 
cinctly set forth. A page or a sentence 
sometimes contains in substance what 
some of our writers would require chap- 
ters to convey. In rhythm, in diction, 
in style, in directness and in lofty aspira- 
tion, there may be chosen from the Bible 
selections that will for all time stand 
out as literature of the highest quality. 
There is character, charm and de- 
light in the reading of a book well 
written—one not too wordy, verbiage 
and circumlocution noticeably missing— 
simple and direct and in a style to please, 
to hold the attention and to instruct. 
To be able to choose wisely and well, 
to write a clean-cut sentence and to paint 
word pictures such that the reader will 
see through the eyes of the writer—this 
is an art indeed. Every writer should 
cultivate a style and diction of high, 
artistic quality. This need not be 
slavishly patterned after another. Too 
obvious copy work is to be avoided. Of 
far more value is it to possess individ- 
(Continued on page 364) 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Trained Bond Salesmen 
By Trebor Selig 


| 








ee R. AVERAGE CITIZEN 
M is today better informed on 
the details of investment, is 
better educated in the science of invest- 
ment, than was the average bond sales- 
man of a decade ago.” This is the sig- 
nificant statement made recently by the 
manager of one of San Francisco's lead- 
ing investment houses. He said: “A 
few years ago any well dressed lad of 
good social connections and a record of 
college athletics could walk into a 
broker’s office or an investment banking 
house and be put on the selling staff 
almost at once, regardless of his ignor- 
ance of finance and investment. 


Times have changed. The securities 
salesman of today has to be a skilled 
investment counselor, capable of render- 
ing valuable anad helpful service to his 
clients, if he is to succeed. The field 
is so full, moreover, that unless he suc- 
ceeds at once he does not last long. And 
prompt success means a conscientious 
and adequate preliminary training. 
There are more than seven hundred so- 
called securities salesmen in San Fran- 
cisco, no one knows how many in Los 


Angeles, and half that number would 
be sufficient. That is another reason 
for intensive training of those who are 
permitted to offer investments to the 
public. 


“Every investment concern of conse- 
quence today maintains a school in which 
its salesmen are carefully trained, not 
principally in the art of salesmanship 
and but superficially in finance, as was 
once the case, but fundamentally and 
thoroughly in the science of investment. 


The efficient and successful bond man 
of today is not a high-power salesman 
and he is not a mere order taker. To 
get and hold the confidence of his cus- 
tomer and the customer’s business, he 
must be a capable investment analyst, 
familiar with the fullest details of the 
security he offers and, as well, with the 
facts attaching to the scores of other 
securities offered in competition or al- 
ready held by his client. 


“The underlying reason for this is 
twofold: First, the widespread and very 
general familiarity with investment lore 
on the part of Mr. Average Citizen; 


second, the element of actual service ren- 
deerd, which is today emphasized and 
demanded as never before in every com- 
mercial, industrial and financial trans- 
action in which the public is involved. 
Mr. Average Citizen, to use street slang, 
knows his onions, and the securities sales- 
man who succeeds in 1928 must know 
more about his business than his client 
does and be able to use that knowledge 
to his client’s advantage and benefit.” 


If it is true that a man’s interest fol- 
lows his money, then one can readily 
believe that our American public is well 
versed in investment facts, probably bet- 
ter informed than the bond salesman 
of a former day. There has never been 
a period when the roster of investors in 
publicly offered securities was so long 
as now. There has never been a time 
when the volume of day-by-day invest- 
ment was so great. This speaks well, 
indeed, for the current general prosper- 
ity of this United States and it speaks 
well for the thrift consciousness of the 
people. 


In 1916 there were about 350,000 
people of this country who were reck- 
oned as bond owners; today there are 
more than 9,000,000. A decade ago 
the vast majority of bond buyers consti- 
tuted a relatively small group of capi- 
talists, chiefly centered in the large: 
cities, who made a business of invest- 
ment. ‘Today bond buyers cover the 
land from coast to coast and are found 
in every city and hamlet and in every 
social group. Last year this vast army 
of investors absorbed public offerings 
of various types of bonds—corporation 
bonds, real estate mortgage bonds, for- 
eign, federal, state and municipal bonds 
—totaling more than $8,113,000,000. 
During the first seven months of this 
year this total has reached more than 
$4,383,000,000. 


It is evident that Mr. Average Citi- 
zen is very heavily interested financially 
in the many phases of commercial, indus- 
trial and financial activity of this coun- 
try, and of other lands. He has ab- 
sorbed an enormous amount of the se- 
curities issued for the financing of these 
activities. He has loaned enormous 
sums of money for such purposes. Ob- 





viously, he will have informed himself 
regarding the concerns to which this 
money is loaned, so far as his oppor- 
tunities permit. Certainly he will have 
convinced himself, by his own research 
or by reliable information, that his in- 
vestments are well secured. 


The capitalist who makes a business 
of investment can investigate for him- 
self the merits of any bond issue offered 
him. But comparatively few of the 
nine million people who last year bought 
more than eight billion dollars’ wortl 
of bonds can determine by their own 
individual investigations the soundness 
and the desirability of the securities they 
buy. Mr. Average Citizen must de- 
pend wholly or to a very large extent 
upon the technical knowledge of the 
bond salesman handling his business ané 
his ability to analyze and assay invest- 
ments, and upon the integrity and re- 
sponsibility of the investment house with 


which he deals. 


How much of the $4,383,000,000 of 
bonds absorbed by the investors of the 


United States this year is sound invest- 
ment, amply secured and yielding ade- 
quate return on the funds involved, is 
a question no one can answer. Doubtless 
some of these issues will prove disap- 
pointing to their buyers. Although our 
corporation commissions are exercising 
due vigilance in protecting the investor 
and are very generally successful in pre- 
venting fraud, they cannot insure against 
bad management of a borrowing corpora- 
tion nor against bad judgment on the 
part of an underwriting house. 


One cannot too strongly emphasize 
the importance to an investor of con- 
fining his investment transactions to 
those concerns which enjoy well estab- 
lished reputations for sound judgment 
in their underwritings, have long rec- 
ords of successful service to their clients, 
and are known for the proven integrity 
of their operations. And one cannot too 
strongly urge the investor, whatever his 
individual fund of information may be, 
to deal only with a salesman represent- 
ing a house of known prestige and repu- 
tation and who is himself sufficiently 
equipped with technical knowledge to 
render a helpful service. 
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“Took Well to Your Ballot” 


(Continued from page 355) 


license such contests and participants, 
therein, etc. 


6. EDUCATION—Senate Consti- 
tutional Amendment No. 26. Provides 
for a State Board of Education of ten 
members with ten-year terms, appointed 
by the Governor with concurrence of 
the Senate, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to be executive secretary. In 
effect it changes the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from an 
elective to an appointive office inasmuch 
as the Legislature is empowered to sus- 
pend that office and to create instead 
the office of Director of Education (ap- 
pointive) with salary fixed by the Legis- 
lature. Legislature may restore office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
State Board of Education to continue to 
provide, under legislative regulations, 
textbooks for elementary schools. Regu- 
lations are authorized whereby holders 
of State credentials may teach without 
county certificates. (Senate, Ayes, 27; 
Noes, 9, Assembly, Ayes, 56; Noes, 1.) 


7. WATER—Assembly Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 27. Substitutes 
for the old English doctrine of riparian 
rights, which provided that the owner 
of land bordering on a stream could 
insist upon all the waters of that stream 
being allowed to flow undiminished 
past his land to the sea, the principle 
that general welfare requires water re- 
sources to be beneficially used, and waste 
or unreasonable use, or unreasonable 
method of use be prevented. Requires 
conservation for public welfare. De- 
clares right in stream or water course 
limited to water reasonably required for 
beneficial use, riparian rights attaching 
to flow required therefor, and shall not 
extend to waste or unreasonable method 
of use or of diversion. Appropriator or 
riparian owner lawfully entitled to 
water is not to be deprived thereof. 
(Senate, Ayes, 36; Noes, 0. Assembly, 
Ayes, 68; Noes, 8.) 


8. MOTOR VEHICLE REGIS- 
TRATION FEES—Act of Legislature 
submitted to electors by referendum. 
This act, commonly known as_ the 
“Wagy Bill,” enacted in 1927, aimed as 
a method of taxing trucks, increases the 
amount of the registration fee to be 
paid for electric motor vehicles, and 
vehicles (including trailers and semi- 
trailers) equipped wholly with pneu- 
matic tires and designed, used or main- 
tained primarily for transporting pas- 
sengers for hire or for transporting 
property. Graduates such fees on a 
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weight basis and doubles those fees for 
vehicles, other than electric, not so 
equipped. (As Senate Bill No. 709, the 
vote was: Senate, Ayes, 29; Noes, 5. 
Assembly, Ayes, 51; Noes, 22.) 


9. ACQUISITION OF RIGHTS 
OF WAY BY STATE — Assembly 
Constitutional Amendment No. 21. Con- 
fers upon the State the same sovereign 
power now possessed by municipal cor- 
porations and counties to appropriate a 
right of way without full compensa- 
tion therefor being first made in money 
or ascertained and paid into court for 
the owner, but requires that in any 
action to acquire such right of way se- 
curity shall be given for immediate pay- 
ment to the owner of just compensation 
for the property so taken as soon as the 
amount thereof can be ascertained ac- 
cording to law. (Senate, Ayes, 31; 
Noes, 1. Assembly, Ayes, 65; Noes, 0.) 


10. ACQUISITION OF LAND 
FOR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
—Senate Constitutional Amendment 
No. 16. Authorizes state, county or 
city to acquire land by gift, purchase or 
condemnation, for memorial grounds, 
streets, squares, parkways and reserva- 
tions, limited to parcels within 150 feet 
of closest boundary of such improvement. 
When parcels lie partially within such 
limit only portions thereof within 200 
feet of such boundary may be acquired. 
After improvement is completed, land 
not necessary therefor may be conveyed 
with reservations concerning future use 
so as to protect the improvements. (Sen- 
ate, Ayes, 34; Noes, 0. Assembly: 
Ayes, 60; Noes, 0.) 


11. COURTS —Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 12. Primary 
purpose of this amendment, submitted 
to the Legislature by the Judicial Coun- 
cil, is “to remove some of the consti- 
tutional limitations on the power of the 
Legislature to the end that provision 
may be made for relief from the existing 
congestion in the courts of the State.” 
Changes provisions for electing Supreme 
Court Justices and filling vacancies 
therein; changes jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court, District Court of Appeal and 
Superior Court; empowers Legislature 
to create more such District Courts and 
divisions thereof, redivide the State into 
Appellate Districts, establish appellate 
departments of Superior Court in coun- 
ties having a municipal court, determine 
number and jurisdiction of municipal 
and inferior courts, and judges thereof, 
their qualifications and compensation; 
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ratifies legislation fixing municipal 
court’s exclusive jurisdiction at law. 
(Senate, Ayes, 33; Noes, 0. Assembly, 
Ayes, 59; Noes, 0.) 


12. AUTHORIZING STATE 
AID TO NEEDY PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS — 4s- 
sembly Constitutional Amendment No. 
31. Reinforces the Crippled Children’s 
Act of 1927 by empowering the Legisla- 
ture to grant aid to needy physically 
handicapped persons not inmates of an 
institution under supervision of the State 
Department of Institutions and sup- 
ported wholly or partly by the State or 
by an institution supported wholly or 
partly by a political subdivision thereof. 
Also declares that a county or municipal- 
ity providing support of such persons 
shall receive the same pro rata appro- 
priation granted other such institutions 
under church or other control. (Senate, 
Ayes, 29; Noes, 0. Assembly, Ayes ,55; 
Noes, 0.) 


13. AUTHORIZING STATE 
AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
TO HOLD STOCK IN MUTUAL 
WATER CORPORATIONS — 4s- 
sembly Constitutional Amendment No. 
26. Inserts proviso in Section 31, Art. 
IV of the Constitution authorizing the 
State, or any political subdivision there- 
of, municipality, or other public cor- 
poration to be a stockholder in any 
mutual water corporation when stock 
is acquired or held for supplying water 
for public purposes or for the use of 
inhabitants thereof. Declares such holder 
shall have the rights, powers, privileges, 
obligations and liabilities, of other 
stockholders in the mutual water cor- 
poration in which stock is so held. (Sen- 
ate, Ayes, 29; Noes, 0; Assembly, 
Ayes, 68; Noes, 0.) 


14. AUTHORIZING QUASI- 
PUBLIC CORPORATIONS TO 
EXTEND TERM OF EXISTENCE 
— Senate Constitutional Amendment 
No. 22. Authorizes corporations engaged 
in public utility business to extend their 
term of existence for a period not ex- 
ceeding 50 years by a vote or written 
consent of the holders of two-thirds of 
their capital stock, or of two-thirds of 
the members therof, the written consent 
of the State Railroad Commission being 
pre-reqisite to such extension. Expressly 
provides that the extension of the term 
of existence of. any corporation shall not 
be construed as extending any franchise 
held by it. (Senate, Ayes, 29; Noes, 1. 
Assembly, Ayes, 67; Noes, 0.) 


15. JURORS’ FEES—Senate Con- 
stitutional Amendment No. 27. Amends 
Section 5 of Art. XI of the Constitution 
by eliminating the provision fixing a 

Continued on page 362) 
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Books 


PITFALLS IN ENGLISH AND HOW TO 
AVOID THEM—By Sophie Hadida. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 381 pages. Price $1.90. 

HERE is no end to the number of 

books for the teaching of English. 

The present volume is, however, dis- 
tinctly valuable. While in a sense fur- 
nishing “‘short-cuts” and while short-cuts 
are many times of questionable value, 
“Pitfalls in English” is a handbook that 
will prove useful alike to the student, 
the teacher, the business, or the profes- 
sional man. ‘The average individual is 
constantly falling into errors not only 
in his writing, but in his speech. The 
book points out clearly many of the 
common pitfalls and offers suggestions 
for correction and for the use of the 
right forms. 

It is especially true today, following 
the Great War, that there are in com- 
mon usage many words and phrases that 
add nothing to the richness of our lan- 
guage; rather they detract from it. 
These slangy or improper expressions 
are many times used in lieu of the right 
form through carelessness or ignorance. 
“Pitfalls in English” furnishes the sub- 
stitute for these improper forms. And 
through words, phrases and sentences, 
sets the student on the right track. 
There are numerous exercises and illus- 
trations. The examples of both incor- 
rect and correct English are so clearly 
presented as to leave no room for doubt 
as to the preferable form. We are glad 
indeed to be an advocate of the value of 
“Pitfalls in English.” 





MISS TIVERTON GOES OUT—Anony- 
mous. Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price $2.50. 

HE author establishes himself at 

once in a strategic position by this 
challenging title. It is a rather compell- 
ing title—tempting us to get the book, 
and then keeping us reading to see Miss 
Tiverton go out. Is it anything to any 
one whether she does or does not go out? 
Why, yes, it is. Juliet watches when 
not ordered to bed or to breakfast! And, 
others watch less faithfully, month after 
month, into the years. We wonder, as 
we read, who of all concerned will be 
on hand at the dramatic moment. 





But is the book worth-while? As- 
suredly, if you like a “look-in” into a 
child’s mind, and in some adult minds. 
I would call the book something of a 
psychological study without the technical 
terms. 

At the very end of the story we have 
an O. Henry-like surprise—as in this 
author’s “The House Made With 
Hands”—and that’s something to look 
forward to. 

M. Ipa WILLIAMs. 





THE FLAMING BUSH. Songs of the Des- 
ert Book One—By Ruby De Corsaw Cul- 
ver. Published by Sherman Hill, Los 
Angeles. 112 pages. Price $2. 

BOOK of poems with the desert as 
the actuating motif, with special 
emphasis upon the desert of California, 

Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and 

southwestern Utah. The author has 

inhaled the atmosphere of the desert. 

She knows not merely its dread, but its 

beauty and charm, and reflects this with 

her imaginative pen. The poems show 

vivid powers of description and will be 

received with great pleasure by all lovers 

of the desert or of verse. 

Four lines from her poem entitled 
“Silence”’ will illustrate how thoroughly 
the author has inhaled the spirit of the 
desert : 


And heed the voice of the desert things, 
And the silent drift of the sand; 

Place your ear against that Joshua Tree, 
The seer of this silent land. 


A little poem entitled “Alone” fur- 
nishes a good example of the author’s 
work: 


Afraid on the desert? No, not I. 

Alone with the sands and the stars and 
the sky. 

No voice to call save the wind in glee 

As he pushes and pulls and teases me. 

Why should I fear the sun-drenched 
sands? 

Are they not the fairest of Nature’s 
lands? 

Prophets and saints these sands have 
trod. 

There is nothing to fear, for I walk 


with God. 


October, 1928 


The book is attractively printed and 
bound. There are a number of full- 
page and smaller illustrations from pho- 
tographs by the author. These are in 
tones of sepia and blue and add much 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 





THE MASTER NATION AND OTHER 
POEMS—By Arthur Orison Dillon. Dillon 
Book Company, Ontario, California, 153 


pages. 


HIS book of verse by Mr. Dillon is 

not the first publication by this author. 
He will be known from the title, “The 
Ancestry of Arthur Orison Dillon and 
Poems,” and, also, his “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” The present volume contains the 
complete poetical writings of Mr. Dil- 
lon. The following as one of the verses 
from his poem, “The Master Nation,” 
will illustrate the quality of his work: 


O land, keep faith with him, but ever 


watch 

The trend of common things, the warn- 
ing sign 

And prophesy, which augurs peace or 
war. 

The time not yet is ripe for peace; too 
much 

Old error sways the rulers, lords and 
kings; 

Too little they regard what’s just and 
right. 

Before sweet peace can be assur’d some 
race, 

Some nation, why not thee shall hold 
in awe 

The armied host, the world’s usurping 
force? 


Further lines from a poem entitled 
“Abraham Lincoln” are suggestive: 


O rulers of this mighty land! 
O selfish leaders, great and small! 
Let Lincoln teach you how to rule; 
He is the model for us all. 
Our faith in him 
Shall ne’er grow dim; 
Within our hearts he is enshrined. 
He lived and died 
A nation’s pride: 
In both he lifted up mankind. 
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“a thrilling story” 
CHINA’S CRUCIFIXION 


a new novel 
by Putnam Weale 








“China” supplies for this novel a dra- 
matic background. ... Replete with 
facts of interest about China, it is 
a thrilling story well told.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
At your bookstore, $2.50 


The Macmillan Co. San Francisco 









DAY AND NIGHT 
BANKING 
From nine in the morning 
. until nine at night we 
itt, stand ready to serve you 


wW with a full and complete 
banking service. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Open Until Midnight 


BROTHERHOOD 


." NATIONAL BANK 
fei: O'Farrell at Market 
San rancisco, California 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 
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THE BEST GUARANTEE 






FREE—50 
Cartridges with 
DOUBLE ACTION 
SWING OUT LINDER, 
so that you may try it im- 
eo. ween receiving it. 
A_ WRITTEN GUARAN- 
TEE. Blue or nickel plated. A reli- 
able, accurate, powerful gun at a bar- 

gain price. 38 Special, 32-20 Win- 
chester or 32 cal. six shot. SEND NO 

MO: Pay on arrival, our special price, 
$15.85, plus express charges. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS CO. 
120 Liberty Street 
Dept. O. M. 10, New York, N. Y. 


a _________ ____ 
aaa 
o—e—eoeere ee es eee 


rr 


PAVILELDER'S 


“—~~239 Post Street 











) «San Francisco~~__ 

$2 each for names of new cus- 

tomers who wear an artti- 
ficial eye. Send names of any you 
know and earn commission. 
Nothing to buy or sell. Denver 
Optic Co., 318 Quincy, Denver, 
Colo. 
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“Look Well to Your Ballot” 


(Continued from page 360) 


maximum compensation for jurors of $3 
per day and mileage, thus enabling the 
Legislature to regulate the compensation 
of trial and grand jurors in the same 
manner, and to the same effect, as the 
Legislature now sets the compensation 
of other county officials. (Senate: Ayes, 
33; Noes, 0. Assembly: Ayes, 63; Noes, 
0.) 


16. STOCKHOLDERS’ LIABIL- 
ITY — Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 5. Declares constitutional pro- 
vision imposing stockholders’ liability for 
debts of corporation or joint-stock asso- 
ciation, and director’s or trustee’s liabil- 
ity to creditors and stockholders for 
moneys embezzled or misappropriated 
by officers, shall not apply to an exposi- 
tion company organized to conduct fairs, 
sports, games or exhibitions authorized 
by law, nor to California corporations 
using “Limited” or “Ltd.” as last word 
of corporate name. Subjects holders of 
latter to such liabilities as the Legisla- 
ture may provide. Declares section in- 
applicable to liabilities already incurred 
against stockholders in a corporation cre- 
ated before adoption of the amendment. 
Object is to enable the Legislature of 
1929 “to adopt such measures as will 
remove discrimination in, and the abuses 
of, the California Incorporation Law 
now in force.” (Senate: Ayes, 31; 


Noes, 0. Assembly: Ayes, 58; Noes, 1.) 


17. GRADE SEPARATION 
BONDS — Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 18. Authorizes issuance 
and sale of $10,000,000 State bonds, 
proceeds to be expended by the Califor- 
nia Highway Commission to pay such 
portion of cost of acquisition or rights 
of way for railway grade separations 
and acquisition, construction and im- 
provement of railroad grade separations 
upon State highways within the State 
highway system as may be apportioned 
to the State by the State Railroad Com- 
mission, the cost of the crossing elimina- 
tion being divided between the State 
and the railroad involved. Defines rail- 
road grade separation as any crossing 
and approaches thereof, between State 
highway and tracks of a commercial 
interurban or other railway by whatso- 
ever power operated. (Senate: Ayes, 
32; Noes, 0. Assembly: Ayes, 57; 
Noes, 15.) 


18. ABSENT VOTERS—Assembly 
Constitutional Amendment No. 35. Ex- 
tends to those voters engaged in the civil 
or congressional service of the United 
States or of the State the same privileges 


now possessed by those engaged in the 
military or naval service, of casting their 
votes, at any primary or general elec- 
tion, at any place under such provisions 
as the Legislature may provide. (Sen- 
ate: Ayes, 35; Noes, 0. Assembly: 
Ayes, 57; Noes, 0.) 


19. AUTHORIZING STATE AID 
TO NEEDY BLIND PERSONS— 
Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 
21. Empowers the Legislature to grant 
aid to needy blind persons not inmates of 
any institution supported wholly or 
partly by the State or by any political 
subdivision thereof, and declares that 
any county or municipality providing 
for the support of such needy blind per- 
sons shall be entitled to receive the same 
pro rata appropriations as may be granted 
to such institutions under church or 
other control. (Senate: Ayes, 29; Noes, 
0. Assembly: Ayes, 57; Noes, 0.) 


20. WAIVING JURY TRIAL IN 
CRIMINAL CASES—Senate Consti- 
tutional Amendment No. 9. Declares 
that a trial by jury may be waived in all 
criminal cases, by consent of both parties, 
expressed in open court by the defendant 
and his counsel. (Senate: Ayes, 31; 


Noes, 3. Assembly: Ayes, 58; Noes, 2.) 


21. PROHIBITING CERTAIN 
ACTS WITH ANIMALS AND USE 
OF CERTAIN INSTRUMENTS 
TO CONTROL THEM—Initiative 
Act. Aimed at the abolition of certain. 
“features of rodeos, Wild West shows 
and other similar exhibitions, and not 
at the shows themselves.” Defines bull- 
dogging, bull-riding, bull-dodging, wild 
animal racing and other acts which are 
prohibited. Also prohibits use of spurs 
to make an animal buck, or terrifying or 
exciting it by any means for sport, exhi- 
bition or amusement. Declares such 
prohibition inapplicable to farming or 
dairying or to branding or breaking ani- 
mals in raising cattle, horses or mules. 
Also other prohibitions. Penalties pre- 
scribed for violations. 


ITH reference to voting on. propo- 

sitions in general, it may be of inter- 
est to note that the number. of proposi- 
tions which have been submitted to the 
voters in California at the eleven State 
elections, general and special, which 
have been held since 1910, is 219. Of 
this number, 114 have carried and 105 
have been defeated. This covers prop- 
ositions of all kinds—bond issues, initia- 
tives referendums, and Senate and As- 
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while May Van Dyke played for Mr. 
Johnson, who sang from “His Cycle of 
the Seasons,” which appeared in the 
Lariat. The Portland program was 
nearly all original compositions. 


The convention program itself carried 
numbers by literary and dramatic cel- 
ebrities such as: Charles G. D. Roberts, 
President, Canadian Author’s Associa- 
tion; L. Bullock-Webster, a producing 
manager and head of the B. C. School of 
Dramatic Art; Dr. William Lafoy Hall, 
Seattle, chairman of the Poetry Section; 
Professor L. L. Pratt, literary dean at 
Forest Grove University, Oregon ; Grace 
Stone Coates of Missoula, Montana; 
Ben Field of Los Angeles, who gave his 
masterful review of Western Literary 
Magazines; Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
Overland Monthly, who, as author and 
editor, discussed literary values and the 
development of letters. 


“Apotheosis of the Ugly” was the 
title of an address by Dr. D. N. Lehmer, 
editor of the University of California 
Chronicle. He read a wonderful orig- 
inal narrative poem called the “Golden 
Apples of Andaman,” said to surpass in 
its class the Ancient Mariner. 


The Art Theatre Players of Portland 
presented three one-act plays at the 
Little Theatre, winning much deserved 
applause. There was a poets’ breakfast, 
attended by several hundred, and a pro- 
gram of poems and songs. Saturday 
afternoon six important half-hour ad- 
dresses by writers in various fields of 
letters were delivered. The evening 
closed with a banquet. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain presided and showed his 
entire fitness to be the new President of 
the League of Western Writers, which 
will properly hold its next annual con- 
vention at San Francisco. 


The Poetry Section 
William Lafoy Hall, Chairman 


HE Poetry Division of the League of 

WesternWriters has for its keynote: 
“Keep your output clean!” Since na- 
ture has given so much that is elevating 
and pure, and our vocabulary has such 
myriad words to describe them, record 
must be made of no word or phrase 
that would bring a blush of shame to 
any cheek. Particular care must be taken 
to look only on the happy, bright, com- 
forting side of life. We seek sunshine— 
not shadow! No reader must be left 
unhappy or discouraged. 


When we write of a swamp we must 


League of Western Writers 
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see the flowers and hear the singing of 
the birds—forgetting the slime and ooze 
of lower things. We may polish our 
product until it is bright as sunshine, 
but there must be no taking away the 
soul for the sake of coloring or sound. 
If a thought can be expressed in simple 
words, do not use high-sounding, bom- 
bastic lines that may bring only con- 
fusion or disgust. 

Simplicity is the hall-mark of great- 
ness. The true poet holds closest to na- 
ture. There must be no coalition with 
deception or vulgarity. Call no man 
master, but work out your own thought 
in your own chosen way. Failure may 
be the kindest friend. Be not too eager 
to “arrive.” Life may be humdrum 
when there are no more heights to at- 
tain. Just over the top of the next moun- 
tain may lie higher crags and deeper 
valleys to lead thought into newer 
exaltation. 

Unchaste words, once written, fly on 
forever. He who would be immortal 
must build first his own immortal found- 
ation. Ugliness may have served when 
visual display was first in the thoughts 
of men, but beauty is now on her throne, 
and under that banner must we live and 
love and labor. 

Poets would make the sands of the 
desert to sing; the crags of the mountains 
leap for joy; the winds breathe soft 
messages of quietness; the falling rain 
bring soothing to tired nerves; the sun- 
rise show a halo of anticipation, the 
sunset woo to restful waiting; the flow- 
ers beckon to deeper draughts of feeling ; 
the falling waters lull to longed-for con- 
summation. 

Over all floats the ensign of Love! 
It is love that makes rough pathways 
smooth, hard places bearable, uncertainty 
to gleam as the stars; that changes sighs 
to smiles, despair to hope, waywardness 
to a willingness to serve, weeping to 
singing. And so, to the members of the 
Poetry Division of the League of West- 
ern Writers is set a task as vast as all 
eternity—the bringing together into 
proper shape the best thoughts of this 
wonderful empire, the New, New West! 

The Drama Section 
L. Bullock-W ebster, Chairman 
HE Drama Section of the League 
has been active from its inception. 
When it was first decided to hold the 
first convention in Seattle, the writer 
was invited to take the chairmanship of 
this branch and, if possible, arrange to 
have two evenings of drama. 
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**San Francisco 


Overland 
Limited” 


Crisp savory salad—as 
many servings as you 
wish—deftly lifted from 
the big Salad Bowl to 
sparkling china . . . din- 
ing cars restocked daily 
with freshest produce of 
the countryside, and 
through the window— 
clicking past, a review of 
the Overland Trail coun- 
try, famous since the days 
of '49. Directto Chicago. 

OVERLAND ROUTE 
trains give through Pull- 
man service to Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis 
and points enroute. 

Only Southern Pacific 
offers four great routes 
to the East, with 12 fine 

. trains daily. Go one way, 
return another. 


Southern 





Paci 
F. S. McGINNIS 


Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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Are Women Awake to the 
Duties and Privileges of 
Enfranchisement? 


On the Eve of a Great Presiden- 
tial Campaign This is a Pertinent 
Question. 


Read 


Woman’s 
Influence in 


Politics 


A Series of 20 Articles Published 
Every Other Day in 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Sept. 5—Oct. 19 


The articles will include interviews with out- 

standing women in the United States and 

other countries, — leaders of organizations 

working for the public welfare; better laws 

and law enforcement, and the solving of so- 
cial, moral and ethical problems. 


Forward-Looking Women 
All over the world will find these 
articles awakening—encouraging— 

inspiring. 
Special offer of $1.00 for 38 copies of the 
Monitor mailed from September 5 through 
October 19, including the series. 


Subscribe for this series, and at the same 
time become acquainted with an International 
Daily Newspaper which publishes the World’s 
Good news, Dependable Advertising, and 
Feature Pages of especial interest to Women. 


peewee eee ee ee 
The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


Back Bay Station, Boston, Massachusetts 




















Date 
Inclosed is % for 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Se $9.00 (£1 17s. 1d.) 
Six h $4.50 (18s. 7d.) 
Three th $2.25 (9s. 3d.) 
| ae Ri $1.00 (4s. 114d.) 
One month 75c¢ (3s. 1d.) 
Single copy. Se (2d.) 


cisiinanadiliiiels copies Special Series, Woman's 
Influence in Politics 


Name 





Address 








City State 
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Authorship and Creative Literature 


(Continued from page 358) 


uality in one’s work. It is the fault 
of some literary critics that they con- 
demn a product not written as they 
themselves woulc! produce it. They 
would substitute words and phrases of 
their own choice and preference simply 
because such words and phrases are their 
own choice. Much of the beauty of the 
story lies in an individuality of treat- 
ment. Ability in the choice of words is 
a rare gift. A writer should be pos- 
sessed of a well chosen vocabulary. Such 
vocabulary need not necessarily be over- 
extensive. But the writer should have 
on call a comprehensive background for 
his work and a fund of words on which 
to draw to give color and shade of 
meaning. It is a dreary tale and monoto- 
nous, where the same words and phrases 
are used again and again. A mode of 
expression out of the ordinary and less 
than stilted may lend a charm secured 
in no other way. All of this means the 
value to the author of wide reading and 
this, too, outside the field to which he 
gives chief attention. Science and art 
and music and finance and industry and 
invention and philosophy and _ history 
and politics and travel—all should be 
drawn upon for experience, for informa- 
tion and for inspiration. 

We must draw upon the rich stores 
of the past. There are well established 
and acknowledged principles and stand- 
ards not to be ignored. Individual 
tastes are satisfied in different ways. In 
literature, as in art and music, one’s 
likes are to be consulted in determining 
what is good. ‘Tastes and standards can- 
not be created by compulsion. But tastes 
and standards can be created and ele- 
vated through contact with the fine and 
inspiring. 

Let it not be understood that the 
masters of English, so called, write al- 
ways the most readable paper. Not infre- 
quently one who has given a lifetime to 
language and literature and has com- 
mand and fluency in expression, receives 
nevertheless scant reading. He may 
think in terms of form rather than of 
content. With him technique may take 
precedence over appreciation. His writ- 
ing is so refined as to lose vitality. We 
have come far on the road since those 
early times when the Johnsonian type of 
English was the law and the gospel. 
Indeed, there are today rhany new words 
and expressions brought in through com- 
mon usage. The daily newspapers, the 
popular magazines and periodicals and 
the Great War did much to popularize 
the language and to enrich it. Our 


English forms are shaped, in no small 
degree, by common usage and it is this 
acceptance and usage that furnishes us 
our standards, whether we will or not, 
the purists, the classicists, the formalists 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Care, 
of course, must be exercised lest we 
permit to creep into our vocabulary such 
words and forms of expression as tend 
to degrade the language, and rob it of 
its accuracy and charm. 


In a recent convention at Toronto, 
Canada, there were gathered leaders 
from 28 countries of the world. All 
delegates, save one, spoke in the English 
language. The exception was a 
Canadian. He chose to speak in the 
French tongue as his problem was with 
the, large French population of Quebec. 
To my amazement, the most satisfying 
English offered in my hearing during the 
entire week, was that used by two 
Chinese. Their diction, their style, their 
choice of words, their articulation and 
enunciation, their phrasing and well- 
rounded sentences, all highly acceptable, 
showed how fully they were masters of 
our language which, in its unphonetic 
character, is one of the most difficult 
to grasp. It has been remarked that 
the English language was made for 
people who are very well educated. 


One of the most contemptible expedi- 
ents to which a writer may descend, is 
that of plagiarism. This is a crime 
more to be condemned than stealing. 
“Who steals my purse, steals trash.” 
That which an author produces becomes 
part of him. Writers, in common with 
other members of society, are but human 
and we may not be surprised if, now 
and again, one is found who, without 
qualm or conscience appropriates to him- 
self the work of another. This, we 
are glad to believe, is not a common 
circumstance. Much less rare is it to 
find sentences, paragraphs or pages even, 
borrowed without credit; lifted out 
bodily and set down without quotation 
marks. Sometimes there is the merest 
change of a word here and there. 


It not infrequently happens that an 
editor or literary critic may give ap- 
proval and pass to print a poem or story 
in whole or in part, produced by an- 
other than he who submits it. This 
may be done by the publisher in good 
faith. No one, however well read, can 
be expected to have on call in memory 
all that has come under his eye or with 
which at one time he was familiar. 
Furthermore, there are vast stores of 
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literature in its various forms that a 
given individual has never seen. 


It is the duty of every lover of good 
literature and believer in justice on 
noticing in print what purports to be 
original matter but is manifestly bor- 
rowed from another without credit, to 
at once inform the publication or write 
the author. We have, unfortunately, a 
few men and women in our profession 
today who are a menace in that they 
gladly appropriate to themselves the 
work of another. These should be 


drummed out of our ranks. 


N a day and generation where so many 
seek to engage in literary pursuits we 
shall, of necessity, have a flood of alleged 
literature—cheap, colorless, sometimes 
trashy or vile, without legitimate aim 
or purpose. Standards are to be 
achieved, not primarily through con- 
demning the bad but in emphasizing the 
good. That which is strong and uplift- 
ing and purposeful should be given com- 
mendation and approval. Do something 
to compare with this, is a better admoni- 
tion than, Don’t do any more of that! 
The dramatist, the feature writer, the 
creator of the short story, the journalist, 
the poet, the producer of fiction, the 
historical novelist, all should have held 
up to them the finest and best as models. 


The writers and publishers of this 
country have a duty to perform. They 
have thrust upon them a responsibility. 
It is not enough to say that the news- 
papers and periodicals and books of the 
day are giving the public what it de- 
mands. This is only a half truth. 
Popular opinion does not spring from 
the mass. It finds its beginning in the 
leaders and flows outward to the group 
and spreads to the mass. Public opin- 
ion and taste may be shaped and molded 
in no small degree by those who today 
are the writers and publishers. 


A young author, in the interest of 
larger income says: 


“Think carefully, therefore, you 
writer-salesman before you unduly re- 
strict your production for ‘quality’ rea- 
sons. Those little ‘finishing touches’ 
that you so fondly linger over and that 
‘final revision’ that you deem so neces- 
sary, may give you a higher ratio of 
sales to submissions; but they may so re- 
strict your submissions that you would 
be far better off financially on a much 
lower percentage of a higher production. 
In other words, a weaker production of 
6,000 words sold at a cent a word will 
buy more groceries than 3,000 words 
sold at 1%%4c.” 


Letters, as a vocation, must bring 
financial returns, but there is danger 








of carrying this theory too far. If 
quality is set aside for quantity in what- 
ever field of human endeavor, catastrophe 
is the result. The cheap and sensational 
constantly displayed before the upcoming 
generation will naturally lead these 
young and immature minds to look for 
more of the same kind. The best and 
most enlightening and uplifting creates 
a taste for more of that variety. Here 
is where the writer, the author, the 
critic, the editor, the publisher, must 
act together to the end that we shall 
have in America—in the territory cov- 
ered by the League of Western 
Writers —a literature finer in form 
and completer in content than that of 
any previous period of the world’s his- 
tory. 





A Close Call 
(Continued from page 349) 


the reason that after the dirt had been 
dug out in the mine for quite a space 
there was possibility that the frozen dirt 
would give way, for it sometimes set- 
tled at a slow rate. Of course, no 
chance of escape would be possible should 
it start breaking through where the 
miners were working, for it would fall 
suddenly, without warning. Neverthe- 
less, the miners kept working their way 
through, and let the dirt fall where all 
the gold had been dug out. 


One day my father was setting up a 
pump in the shaft. He went up the 
shaft to the machine house for a clamp, 
and went down the shaft with the next 
bucket. -What was his surprise, upon 
reaching the bottom of the shaft, to see 
the place where he had been working, 
his tools and all had been buried. Many 
tons of dirt had caved in, burying every- 
thing, and none of his tools were ever 
found again. 

Suppose he could have finished work- 
ing without need of that clamp? A 
close call it was—the closest he ever 


had! 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 


with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath... $3 to $4 
245 rooms with bath _______ $5 to $8 

For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 


Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 

ated unit of the twenty-eight 

hotels of the Eppley System in 

the middle west and of the 

Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 


E. C. EPPLEY, President 


i CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 





HOTEL 


EXANDRIA 


Los Angeles 
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The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 


income-fire, marine and auto- 


mobile—in Pacific Coast States 
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Financial . 
Independence 


oo is a goal of every- 


one: to be independent 
in one’s declining years—to 
enjoy the sunset of life in 
peace and prosperity. 


To be independent, one 
must save and invest regu- 
larly. This of necessity 
means a plan and a method. 
Here, S. W. Straus & Co. 
can be of service to you. 
We have published a book- 
let, “Investing for Safety,” 
which you will find to be a 
handy guide to investment 
knowledge. It will be sent 
without charge or obliga- 
tion. Simply write and ask 
for 


Booklet J-1830 
S.W.STRAUS&CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SPRING ARCADE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE, AT JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 





—ESTABLISHED IN 1882— 



























PIII Nias J: 


100 Envelopes 
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IMMORTAL IMPRESSION 
(Continued from page 344) 


HE woman, Castillian Rose, the 

courtesan, boast and pride of the 
Northern gold fields, came and took me 
by the hand. Tranquil again, her fingers 
were warm as love; but grief in her 
eyes was too deep for tears. 


“You had something to tell Mc- 
Laughlin ?” 

I don’t know how she knew. 

“Too late!” I said. “Do you know 
why all this happened ?” 


“Because some men are fine and true 
and others are cowardly and base,” she 
answered without emotion. ‘Shannon 
was my husband. When he tried to kill 
me, McLaughlin saved me. He then 
swore that he would kill McLaughlin. 
He knew that I loved McLaughlin.” 


“Did McLaughlin love you?” I asked. 


“No.” The pain in her eyes stabbed 
me through. “No. It was just his big 
heart—that would defend the helpless. 
McLaughlin was a brave gentleman. 
Come! You must give him your 
message.” 

When I saw my uncle lying deep in 
his narrow bed, his face was white; but 
he looked up and smiled at me with the 
eyes of the immortal impression. 


I whispered his mother’s last words. 


A beautiful light played over his ascetic 
face like the radiance about a star. Then 
his eyes closed, and I saw him fade— 
slowly, slowly, until the shutter of good 
brown earth passed once more between 
us, with the grasses and the vagrant 
cups of gold. 


I was not asleep; an ant crept over 
my face. 

Brushing it away, I saw again the 
pine-spired line of the canyon rim, the 
blue, creeping into the ravines, the gray 
ribbon of the road between the ruined 
walls, the white ghost of the bull on the 
common, moving slowly, his nose deep in 
the scented grass. 





In the “Good Old Days” 


It is not as easy today as it was 20 
years ago to walk right in and ask the 
president of a bank what time it is or 
what he thinks of the weather. Heads 
of corporations are today entrenched be- 
hind a squad of bright-eyed secretaries 
whose greatest ambition in life seems to 
be to ask useless questions. In the old 
days, the president of a railroad or the 
head of a steel company could sit in the 
front office in his shirt sleeves and smoke 
a clay pipe and nothing would be 
thought of it—Harry Daniel in Thrift 
Magazine. 
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Pacific Mutual Life 
Our “S” Way 


$5,000 Ordinary Life Policy, 
Age 35 
THE FIRST WAY— 


Sickness 
(a) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
and confined in the house, $100 a 


month for 12 months for any one 
sickness $1,200 


(b) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
but not confined to the house, $100 a 
month for 3 months for any one sick- 
ness $300 


THE SECOND WAY— 


Accident 
(a) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
$100 a month for 12 months for any 
one accident $1,200 
(b) WHILE PARTIALLY DIS- 
ABLED $50 a month for 6 months 
for any one accident-__...... $300 































THE THIRD WAY— 


Permanent Total Disability 


(a) Caused either by accident or sick- 
ness, $75 a month FOR LIFE, with 
additional payments as evidenced un- 
der the first or second way. 

In addition the face value of the pol- 
icy will be paid at death to the bene- 
ficiary $5,000 
(b) For the Accidental Loss of Sight 
or of Two Limbs $5,000 
With an indemnity of $75 a month 
FOR LIFE and additional payments 
as evidenced under the second way. 
In addition the face value of the pol- 
icy will be paid at death of the bene- 
ficiary $5,000 


THE FOURTH WAY— 





































Old Age 
At age 65, a MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR LIFE of $22.90 
THE FIFTH WAY— 






Death 


(a) From natural causes. $5,000 
(b) From accidental causes__.$10,000 

The policy has paid-up life insur- 
ance, paid-up term insurance, loan 
and cash surrender values, available 
at any time after three years in force. 









PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


660 Market St. Douglas 7700. 
Francisco. 
ae S. Hayes, Representative: 
indly furnish information regarding your 
“5. WAY MULTIPLE PROTECTION 
POLICY, without committing me in any 
way. 








Name 












EE) a ee ee 
City 
When born: day... month.__._._____. ne 













Occ 


Ss 
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League of Western Writers 

e (Continued from page 363) 

One evening was reserved for some 
well-known Seattle players and the other 
for a group from Canada. Unforeseen 
events prevented the Seattle group from 
giving their program, but I was fortu- 
nate in being able to bring a company 
from British Columbia, the members of 
which met with the kindest hospitality 
as guests of the League, and by the 
courtesy of Miss Nellie Cornish we gave 
four dramatic incidents at the Cornish 
School Theatre, September 20th, 1927. 
The program consisted of “The Foun- 
tain of Youth,” Act I, translated from 
the Spanish of Alvarez-Quintero. Next, 
Louis N. Parker’s “The Man in the 
Street; thirdly, the Wood scene from 
Sir James Barrie’s “Dear Brutus,” and 
lastly, G. P. Huntley’s “Buying a Gun.” 
The first and third were given in. cos- 
tume with simple scenery ; the second and 
fourth were given behind closed cur- 
tains out of sight of the audience, to 
illustrate the power of the trained voice 
to create an illusion. Speaking, this year, 
of these plays, Colonel E. Hofer said 
that the members of the audience had 
visualized the scenes as clearly as if they 
were taking place before their eyes. 
Three of the performers were members 








of the League of Western Writers. 

During the year several members 
have been engaged in dramaturgy. One 
play at least has been entered for a con- 
test in Europe, the result of which will 
not be known until October. Mari Reuf 
Hofer’s classical plays are increasing in 
popularity with scholastic and other 
institutions. Mrs. D. L. Ross of Moose 
Jaw has written a play entitled “A Dud 
of Cupid’s,” which is being given its 
first production at the Crystal Gardens 
Theatre, Victoria, B .C., in September. 

A farce by Ada H. Hedges of Portland 
will probably have a Canadian produc- 
tion shortly. The biggest work being 
undertaken by a member of the League 
at the present time is probably the 
Pageant adapted by Mary Randolph 
Reynolds from her book, Pilgrims’ Prob- 
lems. This, when ready, will be given 
in the beautiful Grotto grounds of the 
Servite Fathers at Portland, which many 

(Continued on page 368) 





“Look Well to Your Ballot” 
(Continued from page 362) 


sembly constitutional amendments. The 
odds in favor of a proposition carrying, 
reckoned statistically, are 52 to 48, tak- 
ing the period 1911-1926, as a whole. 
These figures bring up to date one of 
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the features of an analysis of election 
statistics and trends in voting on elec- 
tion propositions which the writer made 
during the 1926 campaign for the rati- 
fication of the Short Line Steam Rail- 
roads Tax Equalization Amendment 
(Number 7 on the ballot). From this 
study and from experience in the field, 
the writer makes these assertions : 


1. Greater interest than ever before 
is being manifested by the voters in 
election propositions. There is an eager- 
ness on all sides to obtain information 
as to what the propositions mean. The 
voter wants this information so that he 
may make up his own mind, but he is 
guided to a noteworthy extent by en- 
dorsements by organizations and espe- 
cially by the editorial recommendations 
made by the newspapers. 

2. In addition to what may be termed 
an “automatic no vote,” which runs 
about 20 per cent on propositions by and 
large, the tendency of the voters is, 
more than ever, to vote down proposi- 
tions which are not clearly understood, 
or which have not been specifically called 
to their attention. 

In conclusion, it is the writer’s belief 
that the people will vote fairly on any 
meritorious proposition which is clearly 
and frankly presented to them. 
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pain has been found. 


days. 


lumbago, inflammatory 


condition, 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


guaranteed or money back. 


stating length and history 
of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 





RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 4 
rheumatism, 4 
kidney ailment or general uric acid P 4 
you owe it to yourself to 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and $ 
all other good drug stores. Results 4 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 


32 Front St., San Francisco 
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Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—$4.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 





HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


Jones at Eddy Street 
San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 


Radio connections in rooms 
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Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Malling List Compilers—Business Statistics 








Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 














(The Comfortable S 
| Great Northern| 


Hotel 
a Hic 7.4 ©F @) 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel, 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 








5 PRACTICAL EDUCATORS 
Real Estate 


Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
5 Vest Pocket 


Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Books f ~ “Gushine”...128 pp. clo. 1.00 
“Cushing”... . clo. 1. 
~ Art Public ad 
of Speaking.....100 pp. clo. 1.00 
e 


. Vest Pocket 
L Merit | 360 pp. clo. 1.50 
SPECIAL OFFER 

to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. or on ap- 
roval. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
sfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y¥. 
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League of Western Writers 


(Continued from page 367) 


members were privileged to see during 
this year’s convention. 

In the afternoon of August 9th, fol- 
lowing the meeting just closed of the 
League, the Drama Section assembled to 
hear two speakers. Rowena Field (Mrs. 
Ben Field) of Los Angeles was to have 
spoken on “Christ in the Drama of To- 
day,” but to the keen regret of the audi- 
ence she was unable to attend the 
convention. Mabel Holmes Parsons of 
Portland Centre, University of Oregon, 
however, gave a most interesting talk 
on “The Writers and the Little The- 
atre,” which was much appreciated. The 
evening of August 10th was devoted to 
a program of drama given by the 
courtesy of Mrs. Florence Bristol, presi- 
dent of the Art Theatre Group of Port- 
land, in the Studio Building Theatre. 
This included “The Valliant,” by Mid- 
dlemas Hall; “Spring,” by Corin Clem- 
ents, and “White Elephants,” a farce 
by Kenyon Nicholson. The plays were 
produced by Mildred Allen Butler, and 
very well acted by a talented cast. 

It is hoped that at the next convention 
in San Francisco it may be possible to 
put on a play written, directed and acted 
by members of the League. 


Resolutions 
Adopted August 11th, 1928 


SHNHE League of Western Writers, in 


Hey 


annual convention assembled at Port- 
land, Oregon, August 9th, 10th and 
11th, 1928, extends to the following 
full and hearty thanks for painstaking 
efforts resulting in a convention success- 
ful in all respects: 

The Local Committee, the members 
of which worked early and late for the 
comfort and entertainment of the vis- 
itors and members of the League, and 
gave of their time in the interest of those 
who attended the annual convention— 
Rose M. Newman, Carrie Benson, Mrs. 
Petra Aune, Lovedey Burkholder, Mrs, 
Charles E. Burnett, Professor L. L. 
Pratt, Mr. L. D. Mahone and others. 

The City of Portland, Hotel Multno- 
mah, and those organizations and indi- 
viduals who contributed to the success 
of the meeting, including the Press Club 
of Portland and those artists and dram- 
atists who provided entertainment of 
such charm and delight as to linger long 
in memory: Mme. Leaska, Arthur 
Johnson, Rudolph Howard, William 
Robinson Boone, May Van Dyke, Miss 
Eleanor Allen, Mildred Allen Butler, 
and others who assisted in preparing and 


presenting plays at the Little Theatre; 
to the chairmen of the various sections— 
Drama, Poetry, Fiction—Mr. L. Bul- 
lock-Webster, Dr. William L. Hall, 
Mr. Howard Perry, and those who con- 
tributed time and talent to a rich and 
profitable program through papers, ad- 
dresses and discussions such as to pro- 
duce a symposium practical and inspir- 
ing. Mention should also be given Dr. 
D. N. Lehmer of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Emmey Matt Rush of Holly- 
wood, Mr. Ben Field of Los Angeles 
and others for their splendid assistance. 

Special appreciation is expressed to 
the retiring President, Colonel E. Hofer, 
whose unselfish devotion to the cause, de- 
termined effort and wise leadership is 
recognized by all; to Miss Pamelia 
Pearl Jones of the Advisory Committee, 
who has been untiring in her work on 
the program; to Secretary Frank Gates; 
Murriel L. Wannamaker, and other 
members of the Advisory Committee— 
Mrs. Otis Floyd Lamson, Frank Rich- 
ardson Pierce, Adelina Carolo Appleton, 
V. V. Tarbill and others. We express 
appreciation to those who came long 
distances at no little expense of time and 
money to attend and participate in the 
meetings; especially to those distin- 
guished friends and members from across 
the Canadian border—Miss Pomeroy, 
Miss Frazier, L. Bullock-Webster and 
Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts, whose work 
is well known and received in Canada 
and the United States. 

We recognize the need for an organ- 
ization such as the League of Western 
Writers. We appreciate the splendid 
work thus far accomplished. We be- 
lieve, however, that to realize fully the 
results from our organization there must 
be a uniting of all those engaged in let- 
ters in whatever form, and in drama, 
music and art throughout Western 
America. To this end we urge not only 
the formation of branches, but the affili- 
ation with the League of groups of 
writers—clubs, societies, and organiza- 
tions scattered throughout the territory. 
We look forward to increased interest 
and momentum through membership 
and co-operative effort, and ask that all 
unite in promoting the objects of the 
League and in making the San Francisco 
meeting next year a session long to be 
remembered. 

Signed : 
WituiaM L. Hatt. 
EmMEyY Matt Rusu. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Chairman. 














AT DELPHI 


CONSULTING THE ORACLE 


A famous Greek Philospher comes, in awe and reverence, to the 
foot of the Golden Tripod in the cavern at Delphi. He puts his 
question to the beautiful maiden enthroned amid the 
mystic vapors arising from the pit. At her 


Who was theman 
and what was his 
question? Why 
did the answer in- 
furiate him? 
Why was no war 
declared--no peace 
concluded; no ven- 
tures planned,and 
no affairs of state 
decided until the 
Oracle had been 
consulted? Who 
and what was the 
Oracle and why 
was the oneat Del- 
phi particularly 
consulted? 

This and relative infor- 


mation may be found 
in Manly P. Hall’s mar- 


velous work. 


The original of this cut, “CONSULTING THE ORACLE AT 
DELPHI,” is one of fifty-four beautifully colored full-page illus- 
trations in this unique book which is concerned with subjects 


openly ridiculed by the sophists of the twentieth century. The 
author readily introduces to the mind of the reader a hypothesis 
of living wholly beyond the pale of materialistic theology, phil- 
osophy and science. 





answer he leaves hastily and angrily. 


“cAn encyclopedic 
outline of Masonic, 
Hermetic, Qabba- 
listic and Rosicru- 
cian symbolical 
Philosophy.” 
The facts concern- 
ing the Oracle at 
Delphi are among 
the many thou- 
sands compiled 
and collated by 
the author during 
his “exhaustive 
study of over forty 
religious and phil- 
osophicsystems in 
his search for their 
underlying prin- 
ciples and funda- 
mental verities.” 


THE HALL PUBLISHING CO. 


200 Trinity Auditorium 





Los Angeles, California 





























The Sir Francis Drake Hotel in San Francisco is a masterpiece of art, science, and engineering. It opens its doors 
to the public just as this magazine goes to press, on October 22nd. In the year 1579, that bold navigator, 
Sir Francis Drake, sailed past the entrance to San Francisco Bay. What would be his amazement 
could he have mingled with the throng on opening day, as the doors of the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel swung wide to the public. Located at the corner of Powell and Sutter Street, a man- 
made Gibraltar, towering 26 stories in height, the Sir Francis Drake stands among the 
first hostelries in the world. There are 660 rooms with lobby, Renaissance lounge, 
dining rooms, and other salons and alcoves, all furnished exquisitely. §T his 
hotel, the latest achievement of the Huckins-Newcomb Hotel Company, has, 
as general manager, Kent W. Clark, formerly manager, Oriental 
Hotel, Kobe, Japan, assisted byacompetent corps. The slogan of 
the Sir Francis Drake is: “A Little More for a Little Less.” 








